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EL FOLKLORE EN LA LITERATURA DE CENTRO 
AMERICA. 


POR RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE, 


¢DONDE estA nuestro cancionero? Disperso en la memoria de las 
muchedumbres y esperando, como nuestro petréleo y nuestro hierro, 
el instante en que Aladino descienda con su lampara milagrosa. Hasta 
dénde sean nuestras del todo las canciones que repite el pueblo, no 
lo dice el foclorista. La guitarra hogarefia y el acordeén campestre 
repiten los decires y las coplas; el alma conmovida las divulga; 
las generaciones van modificando los matices de esa poesia fragmen- 
taria a pesar de su vehemencia, y el pueblo, “el gran poeta,” vibra 
en ellas con toda su pristina hermosura. A la manera del mexicano 
Manuel M. Ponce, debiéramos intentar la exégesis de esos romances, 
ahora que Jestis Castillo y Carlos Mérida tratan de restaurar la 
misica india de Guatemala, y el escultor Rafael Yela y Gunther, como 
Jorge Enciso en México, se compenetra con la suntuaria decorosa de 
las ruinas. El cancionero amoroso y el cancionero histérico son las 
dos fases que advierten los estudiosos, ademas de las cantigas solariegas 
en que sobresalen la picardia del epigramAtico de corrillo y el himnario 
de un catolicismo indigeneta que adorna las hornacinas de la Virgen 
Maria con las plumas multicolores de Quetzalcoatl. 

El padre Jose Trinidad Reyes dié a su bucélica las primicias de las 
canciones pastorales y de los villancicos de Noche Buena, dejando ver 
algunas fases de nuestro campesino semiveladas por el tul de las 
Sagradas Escrituras: se siente murmurio de pinares, se admira cierto 
colorido de jardines vernaculos, y Raquel y Noemi hacen presentir a 
las labriegas que en nuestras madrugadas aparecen entre la neblina 
con el cAntaro lavado en el manantial. Pero el padre Reyes no 
realiz6 literatura de su tiempo y su medio, sino la de amansador de 
tigres en su Hircania fragante. Carlos F. Gutiérrez con orientacién 
y seriedad, hubiera dejado algo en que, — para repetirlo, — se viera 
el color de las rosas que nacen en los pefiascales, pero la influencia del 
romanticismo ‘A la mode” de José Joaquin Palma lo desvié hacia 
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las redondillas de la puerilidad. Tal vez el poeta de las ‘‘Tardes de 
Abril,’’ — quien al saludar la garza fué parnasiano sin saberlo, — 
pudo manifestarse un mds vigoroso pintor de panoramas, como lo 
hacia sospechar al ver los Cuchumatanes a través de sus ldgrimas, 
Ej padre Rafael Landivar que, a la manera de Clavijero, el de la Nueva 
Espafia, vislumbré el nacionalismo en literatura, escribid en latin 
su “Rusticatio;’”’ y, aunque alude a modalidades de su “‘cara parens” 
muestra en la frente la sombra del laurel de Virgilio. Cabrera, el 
que canté a una ceiba, hizo su salmo de melancolia sentimental; y 
antes de él, Batres Monttfar, en ‘‘El Reloj’’ que Barrutia continuara, 
disefid esquemas que, a no ser por su abolengo de clasicismo y su 
inactualidad, fueran lo deseado en lo que se refiere a poesia de patria 
viva. 

A través de sus alejandrinos al “ Rio Grande,” Juan Ramén Molina 
hizo desfilar la poza verde-obscura, la chilca de los playones, la torcaz 
de tis, que se estremecen en el poema en un dinamismo amoroso y 
omnipotente: asi, en el prélogo de “‘ Annabel Lee”’ que Froildn Turcios 
mantiene inédita, flota el calor viril de aquella tierra de Olancho que 
es el Edén. Pero la poesia que Molina cincel6 como hondureiio, si 
tiene trascendencia entre lo tropical, no estA definida en sus elementos 
como un producto espontaneo del medio en que se desbordé, sino como 
una 'evadura de la belleza tradicional que América puede fermentar en 
su entrana. 

Tampoco Santiago Argiiello, en ‘‘De Tierra CAlida,’”’ es duejio del 
lauro que cifien los vates de Provenza y Galicia: el toro que en uno de sus 
sonetos se enguirnalda de bejucos floridos, no sélo se ve bajo “el 
nicaragiiense sol de encendidos oros.’’ El costarricense Lisimaco 
Chavarria canté a los guapinoles, como Turcios a los alcaravanes en 
“Tierra Maternal,”’ sin brindarnos la esencia de una poesia solariega; 
y de los versos de Joaquin Soto, el de “El Resplandor de la Aurora,” 
no se puede deducir lo que dijo Arévalo Martinez en un comentario: 
“‘que mas tarde sera el poeta de los rios y las montafias de Honduras.” 

En Francisco Gavidia se saluda a un ilustre profesor de Centro 
América, como dirfa Roberto Barrios. Su labor, su fervor, son mani- 
festaciones de un espiritu eupatrida en la literatura regional; y si 
es cierto que su eclecticismo lo ha conducido a los herméticos santuarios 
de la Dea, no se discute su obra como conductor de aspiraciones 
nacionales, desde la cAtedra en que ha trascendido la flora rara de su 
verbo hasta el poema sondador en que el aedo sapiente ha hecho cantar 
algunos ndmeros divinos. Es Gavidia un ‘‘ Maestro”’ que paga cultoa 
la trascendencia de esta denominacién; y la arqueologia, la historia, la 
filologia, la métrica, han hecho muchas revelaciones por medio de esos 
labios que se han calentado en el carbé6n de su sabiduria que es toda de la 
patria. La tradicién, el folklore, la leyenda, la oda, la semblanza, la con- 
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ferencia, han sido convocados por el clarin de su idearium; y he aqui 
que este hombre grande y bueno, que para su astrolabio de nefelibata 
construye diariamente un alc4zar bajo el cielo de El Salvador, puede 
ya verse animado en la candida piedra de Paros de aquella antologia. 
Su prosa magistral sobre “‘E] Cédice Maya,” sus ensayos teatrales, 
sus bosquejos sobre 1811, son las gemas de una existencia de amor y 
de exaltacién en que se aclaran los tesoros ocultos del Popol-Vuh, 
y los cronistas andariegos y los poetas anénimos se incorporan al 
bajo-relieve de la independencia. Gavidia ha sido un consciente 
constructor, un evangelista que tiene el “horror al exilio”’ y a quien la 
juventud de aristia debe mucha orientacién, mucho ejemplo y el 
desinterés religioso que demandan la belleza y la patria, esas deidades 
cuyo santuario inconcluso es la Tierra Santa de nuestra romeria. 

El mas personal, el representativo eminente de esa poesia ansiada, 
es Aquileo Echeverria, el amigo de los conchos, el hermano de las 
cosas puras de Costa Rica. Su verbalismo expresivo, que a veces 
toca en la jerga del pueblo, su gran pasién por todo lo del huerto en que 
se moj6 de amanecer la enhiesta corola de su numen y, mas que todo, 
el soplo animador, exultador, que late en sus cAnticos, lo aclaman el 
primer poeta de su pais, el que encontré la veta de un lirismo llamado 
a perdurar en los anales de su gente. En ‘‘Concherfas” esta el 
campesino que, segtin Fabio Garnier, cultiva la noble devocién de la 
madre y la yunta; y en verdad, — adhiriéndonos a la opinién del 
critico, — quién sabe por qué lo han comparado a Vicente Medina, 
cuando lo diferencian del cantaor de Murcia, las tonalidades de una 
alegria que busca la gracia y la vitalidad entre las dadivas del mundo. 
Por asociacién de ideas recordamos al festivo Alonso A. Brito, que, en 
sus articulos ‘‘ Tegucigalpa de Noche,” ha intentado mostrar la fuerza 
de su observacién en cuanto a los detalles de una vida urbana que mas 
tarde prestarA documentacién a los costumbristas. 

Costarricenses son también Anastasio Alfaro, quien ha escrito “El 
Abuelo,” una semblanza admirable de emocién y colorido; el gran 
costumbrista Manuel de Jestiis Jiménez; Manuel Gonzalez Zeledén, 
el del cuento “‘La Propia;’’ Octavio Jiménez, autor de “‘Canducha”’ y 
“Las Cocinelas del Rosal;’? Carmen Lira, que acaba de publicar 
“Los Cuentos de mi Tia Panchita,” esa maravilla de narracién en 
que resplandece el elemento foclérico con que los nifios contribuyen, 
en todo su encanto; y Luis Dobles Segreda, cuya “‘Rosa Mistica”’ 
es un relicario en que brilla la Virgen del Carmen de Heredia. 

Gustavo A. Prado, de Nicaragua, escribe hermosos episodios colo- 
niales, como Manuel Mayora C., en El Salvador, y Ramén Uriarte, 
Arturo Ubico y un escritor que se firma Lucas Guevara, en Guatemala, 
han dejado al historiador algunos elementos episodiales de la historia 
contempordnea. De Nicaragua es oriundo Salomén de la Selva, el 
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poeta de “Tropical Town and Other Poems,” escritor que ya sobresale 
en Pan-América y que ha recogido en sus versos algo de lo que en 
su terrufio se conserva decanciones de cuna, de dichos populares y de 
supersticiones aborigenes. Uno que ha escrito sobre esto ultimo en 
Guatemala, y en relacién con los animales conocidos, es el doctor 
Juan J. Rodriguez Luna. 

En El Salvador se distinguen el doctor Alberto Luna, que escribe 
sobre episodios quichés y cachiqueles; José Antonio Solérzano, el de 
“‘Leyendas Sagradas de los Votanides;”’ Ignacio Gémez, que florecié 
hace medio siglo y nos legé una poesia sobre “El Chocolate;”” Joaquin 
Méndez, el de ‘Los Romances de Cuscatlan;” y Miguel Angel 
Espino, quien a ultima fecha est4 publicando lo que ha aprendido de 
“Mitologia de Cuscatlan,” esas paginas simples y fuertes como la 
flor de miel del maiz que florecié en la cumbre de Axhil y Cayala. 

Casi he pronunciado los nombres de don Antonio de Irisarri y don 
José Milla. A este dltimo, sobre todo, se le tributa el homenaje por 
su faena de rehabilitador del pasado con los materiales de un dis- 
tinguido casticismo. Su “Historia de un Pepe,” su “‘ Juan Chapin,” 
todas las semblanzas que trazara, nos revelan a un maestro de la risa 
verdadera, al narrador erudito que, con los colores del anecdotario, 
dibujé mucho del antafio seductor y suntuoso. Sus cuadros de cos- 
tumbres tienen materia prima que sera eterna; y entre sus discipulos, 
el Ramén Rosa de “ Mi Maestra Escolastica’’ se anuncié un partidario 
selecto de la obra que el delicioso historiador de ‘‘Los Nazarenos” 
iniciara con tan docta prestancia. Don Ramén A. Salazar escribié 
“Recuerdos de mi Juventud,” que, como sucedidos, adquieren impor- 
tancia en el decurso de los dias. El salvadorefio Gavidia, conmemo- 
rando episodios de la independencia y grabando en el romance la 
silueta de Santin del Castillo, y el costarricense Ricardo Fernandez 
Guardia, con sélo ‘‘Un Milagro” y “El Pato MAgico,” son figuras de 
consideracién en esta bibliografia; sin que por eso olvidemos a don 
Rémulo E. Durén, que a su labor como biégrafo de los presidentes de 
Honduras y efemeridista laborioso, afiade la singularidad de haber 
escrito la balada ‘‘Domingo Antonio” y unas curiosas endechas al 
pajarillo que en Occidente llaman ‘‘ Yo-soy-de-aqui.””. A ultima fecha 
se proclama con justicia el nombre de Francisco Soler, costarricense, 
cuyo cuento “El Resplandor del Ocaso,” basta para vaticinar al 
novelista de elegancia, al fino conversador en prosa. Antes de éste, 
dos de sus paisanos, el maestro Joaquin Garcia Monge, el de “El 
Moto,” y Genaro Cardona, el de ‘‘ Esfinges del Sendero,”’ novelas que 
han llamado la atencién, son las mentalidades que representan el 
movimiento criollista. Hay en Honduras un escritor sin pretensiones 
que se firma ‘‘Balester,” y de quien cito una pagina sobre los 
indios jicaques: se anuncia en él al estudioso orientado, que tiene el 
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mérito de interesar a los que lo escuchan. Quienes hayan pretendido, 
como él, bosquejar las costumbres de las tribus de la costa de nuestro 
pais, desde Squier hasta Gibbs, han realizado una obra de probidad, 
que sera saludada con agradecimiento por los que tallen el poema del 
porvenir o la novela vernacula. 

Algunos, Salatiel Rosales por ejemplo, han ofrecido primicias 
augurales en prosas que, como “La Botija,”’ lucen algo del color y 
aroma del terrufio. — También he visto algunos aspectos del paisaje y 
la ciudad en nuestro José Rodriguez Cerna. “En el Viaje a Nicaragua,”’ 
el alma santa de Rubén Dario:se encendié en la llama del pebetero 
tropical, y aquel que a todo surco literario confié su simiente resulta 
ahi un consumado sejior de su tierra de maravillas. Adrian Recinos 
ha hecho en buen castellano la apologia del quetzal, ‘‘la m&s rara 
orquidea,”’ recordando el simbolismo del ave que, para ser bordada 
en una seda de heraldica, s6lo merece de fondo el azul ardiente de la 
cordillera. — Un escritor salvadorefio, don Arturo Ambrogi, ha ofre- 
cido su cosecha en “El Libro del Trépico”’ y “El Segundo Libro del 
Trépico,”’ dos colecciones de cuadros que sugeriran temas a los pintores 
del futuro. 

Nicaragua ha florecido mds en su jardin.— Tiene a Salvador 
Calder6n Ramirez, que es autoridad en la anécdota histérica: el libro 
“Dulce Tierruca’’ lo coloca entre los desinteresados trabajadores de 
patria. — Don Anselmo Fletes Bolafios sobresale con sus ‘‘Cuentos 
del Tio Dofia’’ y sus episodios sobre los hombres de los Treinta Afios, 
y por lo sabroso de los relatos puede contar con lectores durante 
mucho tiempo. Las revistas “ Nicarao,’’ de Hernan Robleto, y 
“Letras” de Juan Ramén Avilés y Ramén Saenz Morales, con pro- 
grama semejante en lo literario a la del ‘Archivo y Biblioteca 
Nacionales’’ que en Tegucigalpa edit6é el doctor Esteban Guardiola, 
han mostrado las palpitaciones del movimiento pro-Nicaragua, dis- 
tinguiéndose sus redactores, al lado de José Olivares, por la salud de 
su pensamiento y de su ensuefio en una labor que tiene por suficiente 
elogio la virtud del oxigeno que baja de la montajia natal. De esa 
generacién surge Carlos A. Bravo, intelectual de estirpe, revelando con 
“Psicologia del Peligro” una preparacién para la novela provincialista, 
como pocos en su comarca, a mas de la penetrante mirada que exige lo 
circunstante y las audacias con que puede renovar el habla lugarefia, 
hasta mostrarla con el escudo de armas auténtico. Tal ilustre cdlamo, 
en torno de sus relatos sencillos y asombrosos, puede construir la novela 
caracteristica, asi como vendra la sinfonia india después de las res- 
tauraciones de Castillo y de Mérida y de lo que puede hacer Manuel 
de Adalid y Gamero, esteta de aptitud y aristocracia. Bravo en 
Nicaragua y Echeverria en Costa Rica, representan quiz la alborada 
de una literatura regional que tiene compromiso con los presagios. 
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No se trata ya de consonantar “‘coyote”’ con “zapote,”’ ni de hablarnos 
de la tristeza de la marimba y de la ceiba: otro es el rumbo. Y 
aquellos sabios como Ramirez Goyena en su “Flora Medicinal de 
Nicaragua’? y Alberto Membrejio en sus “Hondurefiismos,”’ dentro 
de su labor centifica, han hecho la mds hermosa literatura. Los 
historiadores de Indias, que describieron la opulencia de nuestra 
didascaélica y en su claro decir exaltaron el fruto pingiie y la bestia 
donosa, nos han revelado el sésamo de la piedra encantada. 
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BARBERENA, SANTIAGO I. Quicheismos. Contribucién al estudio del 
folklore americano. San Salvador, 1894. 323 p. en 8°. 

— En casa del anticuario don Crisanto Portillo de las Navas (Ateneo de 
El Salvador, 643-647). 1416. 

— Historia de El Salvador, Tomo 1. San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 
1914. 

(Sobre Zamna y Votan, p. 125; la Medicina e Historia Natural de los 
nahoas, su agricultura y alimentacién, Cap. IV; las artes e industrias 
de los pipiles, Cap. V; y sus ideas religiosas y supersticiones, Cap. VII.) 

Barrios, ROBERTO. La Velada de Afio Nuevo (Prosas del Campo) 
(Tegucigalpa [No. 46] : 1, 3). Tegucigalpa, 1917. 

Barup, fray Stim6N. Datos sobre la Mosquitia Hondurefia (La Regene- 
racién, 6 a 11 octubre). Tegucigalpa, 1920. 

(El presbitero y misionero Barud recorrié personalmente dicha comarca 
y en su trabajo bosqueja lo que mis le Ilamé la atencién en cuanto a los 
indigenas.) 

BatRES JAuREGUI, ANTONIO. Brujos y Hechiceros. De la obra ‘“‘La 
América Central ante la Historia.’’ (Diario del Salvador, Supl. Lit. 
Dominic, 22 de enero 1911.) 

— El Cerro del Carmen (en ‘‘Coleccién de Autores Centro-Americanos’ 
formada por Mejia Barcenas, Libro de Premio No. 4, pp. 20-34). 

— El Quetzal (Leyenda Indiana) (en “‘ Memorias de Antaijio,”’ pp. 9-14). 
1896. 

— La Merienda de Negros (en ‘‘Coleccién de Autores Centro-Americanos”’ 
de Mejia Barcenas, Libro de Premio No. 4, pp. 71-77). 

— Las Fantasmas del Palacio (id., pp. 64-70). 

— Las sombras de dos ajusticiados (1795-1796) (id., pp. 43-50). 

— Los Duendes y los Brujos (id., pp. 78-85). 

— Teogonia de los indios de Guatemala, sus ritos y ceremonias religiosas, 
sacrificios, altares, templos, sacerdotes y fiestas (en ‘‘Los Indios. Su 
Historia y su Civilizacién,”’ pp. 27-44). Guatemala, 1893. 

— La Poesia, el Teatro, la Musica, en América, antes de la Conquista 

Espafiola. — Poesia Popular de nuestros indios. Las representaciones 

teatrales. La fiesta de Balsa. El baile del Tun y otras diversiones de los 

indios. La danza del Toncontin. El baile de San Pedro y San Juan 

Bautista. Descripcién que hace de estas danzas el Padre Tomas Gage. 

(En ‘‘Los Indios. Su Historia y su Civilizacién,” pp. 65-72.) Guate- 

mala, 1893. 
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— Tucuri (en “Coleccién de Autores Centro-Americanos,” de Mejfa 
Barcenas, Libro de Premio No. 4, pp. 51-59). 

BatrRES Montvurar, José. El Reloj. (En “José Batres Montifar. Sy 
tiempo y su obra,’’ por Antonio Batres Jauregui, pp. 117-168). Guate- 
mala, I9I10. 

(El poema, que el autor llamé ‘“‘tradicién’’ en la dedicatoria al Sr, 
Dionisio Alcala Galiano, quedé incompleto.) 

— Tradiciones de Guatemala. (Don Pablo.) (En ‘‘Galerfa Poética 
Centro-Americana,”, por Ramén Uriarte, pp. 225-254.) Guatemala, 
1888. . 

BETANCUR, fray RODRIGO DE JEsUs. Tratado de las Supersticiones de los 
Indios de Matagalpa, Xinotega, Muimi y otros del partido de Sevaco; y 
de los diferentes enredos con que el Demonio engafia a los que se llaman 
brujos. 

(Betancur fué compafiero del padre Margil y parece que vivia en 1717. 
Su obra manuscrita esta citada en la “ Vida del Venerable Margil,’’ a que 
alude Beristain.) 

BELL, CuAs. N. Remarks on the Mosquito Territory, its Climate, People, 
Productions, &c. (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 32: 
242-268). London, 1862. 

— (Religién de los Mosquitos. Sus bebidas alcohélicas.) En ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Mosquito Territory,” etc. (Jbid., 32 : 252-256.) London, 1862. 

BLEssiInG, P. AGustin. Apuntes sobre los indios Bribris de Costa Rica. 
BETzUK o AyUNO GENERAL para conjurar la ira de Sibi (Dios) con oca- 
sion de una plaga o epidemia, p. ej. la viruela negra en 1903. (Revista 
de Costa Rica, 3: 99-101). San José, Costa Rica, 1921-22. 

(Trata del ‘‘ Dekolouk,”’ tradiciones de los cantores, procedimiento del 
Sukia (brujo, médico y hechicero), la pubertad de las j6venes indias y las 
formalidades de los matrimonios entre los indios.) 

BoLivAR CORONADO, RAFAEL. Vocablos Costarricenses (en Parnaso Costa- 
rricense, pp. 187-199). Barcelona 1922. 

BoyLe, FREDERICK. A Ride across a Continent: A Personal Narrative of 
Wanderings through Nicaragua and Costa Rica. London, 1868. 

(Las costumbres de los Woolwas, tomo I, p. 295; y las supersticiones 
de los indios de Nicaragua, tomo II, p. 45.) 

BRASSEUR DE BourBourRG, C. E. Antigiiedades guatemaltecas. Carta 
segunda (Al Sr. Redactor de la ‘“‘Gaceta.’”’ Rabinal, abril 12 de 1856). 
(Gaceta de Guatemala, 21 de mayo de 1856.) 

(Habla de la literatura antigua de Guatemala y del manuscrito quiché 
de Chichicastenango.) 

— Historia del Cielo y de la Tierra (Manuscrito publicado en fragmentos 
en ‘‘ Histoire des nations civilisées du Mexique et de l’ Amérique centrale”’). 
Paris, 1867. 

— La Leyenda de los Volcanes. En ‘“‘ Nociones de un viaje a los Estados 
de San (sic) Salvador y Guatemala, lefdas en la sesi6n ptblica anual del 
17 de abril de 1857. (Gaceta del Salvador, 26 de setiembre 1857.) 

— Quelques traces d’une émigration de |’Europe Septentrionale en Amé- 

rique dans les traditions et les langues de l’Amérique Centrale (Nouvelles 
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Annales des Voyages, 160 : 261-292). Paris, 1858. 
(Véase Ziz, Bartolo.) 

Bravo, CarLos A. Desde la Montafia (Germinal, 1 : 358-360). Teguci- 
galpa, 1917. 

Breton, A. C. Central American Dance Scenes (Man, 19: 33-34). Lon- 
dres, 1919. 

Brinton, DanrEL G. Folklore of the Bones in the ‘“ Popol-Vuh” (JAFL 
3:22). Boston and New York, 1890. 

— Nagualism. A Study in Native American Folk Lore and History. 
Philadelphia, Mac-Calla & Company, 1894. 65 p. 

(Habla del nagualismo entre los indios de Cerquin y los de Guatemala.) 

— The (Culture Myth) of the Kiches of Guatemala. The Votan Myth of 
the Tzendals of Chiapas. (American Hero-Myths, pp. 210-219.) Phila- 
delphia, H. C. Watts & Co., 1882. 

(Habla de Votan, Yalahau el dios de las sombras o las aguas, Xba- 
lanque, etc.) 

— The Giiegiience; A Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of 
Nicaragua. Edited by D.G. Brinton, etc. Philadelphia, 1883. 883 p. 8°. 

(Este libro cardinal en el estudio foclérico se encuentra original, con 
el nombre de “ Baile del Giiegiience 6 Macho-Ratén. En lengua nahuatl 
de Nicaragua,’”’ manuscrito valioso de la Biblioteca del Free Museum of 
Science and Art, Universidad de Pensilvania. En él hace Brinton una 
suscinta, pero admirable narracién, de los bailes o danzas dramAticas 
de Nicaragua, segtin los relatos de Oviedo, Benzoni y Gage; habla del 
Toro-Guaca, los instrumentos musicales de los indios nicaragiienses, la 
historia del ‘‘ Baile del Giiegiience’’ y el Macho-Ratén y las supersticiones 
de los indios respecto a los ratones.) 

Burcos CuUELLAR, José. Regenerado! (cuadro de costumbres) (Ateneo 
de El Salvador, No. 5, pp. 131-135.) 1913. 

BurRKITT, ROBERT. The Hills and the Corn. A Legend of the Kekchi 
Indians: The Indian Principal by the late Tiburtius Kadl of Kob4n, 
Guatemala. Translated by R. B. for the University Museum, 1918. 
Preface. 

— The Hills and the Corn, a Legend of the Kekchi Indians of Guatemala, 
put in writing by the late Tiburtius Kal and others, and translated into 
English by Robert Burkitt. Philadelphia, The University Museum, 1920. 

(El texto aparece en quiché e inglés. Fué publicado en el volumen 
VIII, No. 2 de las ‘‘ Anthropological Publications’ de la Universidad de 
Pensilvania.) 

— Things That Happened in Ancient Times through the Stealing of 
Schukanéps Dauter (The Museum Journal : 273-289). Philadelphia, Pa., 
1918. 

(El prefacio lo escribi6 G(eorge) B(yron) G(ordon), intitulandolo ‘“‘A 
Guatemala Myth from Robert Burkitt”’). 

CABRERA, RAFAEL. Don Teodoro (leyenda). 

(No la conozco. Mayorga Rivas hace la referencia en su “‘Guirnalda 
Salvadorejfia.”’) 

(CALDERON RAM{REZ, SALVADOR.) EI talism4n de los Maribios (Diario de 

Centro-América, 10 de septiembre). Guatemala, 1913. 
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(Suscrito dicho articulo con el seudénimo ‘‘Fray José Paul,”’ de Cal- 
derén Ramirez, relata un episodio curioso de la conquista de Nicaragua.) 
CARRANZA, JESUS E. Matrimonios. Bailes. Funerales. Cementerigs, 
Los cadAaveres embalsamados. Plafiideras. (En ‘Un Pueblo de los 
Altos. Apuntamientos para su Historia,’’ Totonicapan, pp. 35-40.) 
Quezaltenango, 1897. 

CASTANEDA, FRANCISCO. Consejas y Tradiciones novelescas (en “Una 
ciudad histérica [Antigua Guatemala],”’ pp. 144-157). Guatemala, 1907, 

CASTANEDA h., Justo. La Gruta de San Pedro MArtir (La Locomotora, 
2 [No. 28] : 8-9). Guatemala, 1907. 

CausA CRIMINAL instrufda de oficio contra vn indio y vna india del pueblo de 
Tiopasenti por decirse eran brujos. Juez el Sr. Alce. Mayor Dn. Anto, 
Nieto de Figueroa (afio 1652). (En Revista del Archivo y de la Biblioteca 
Nacionales de Honduras, 4 : 451-482.) Tegucigalpa, 1908. 

CHARENCEY, COMTE DE. Le Popol Vuh et Il’Etat de Xibalba (Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 11: 366-368). Paris, 1914-19. 

— Le mythede Votan. Etude sur les origines asiatiques de la civilisation 
américaine. Alencon, Imprimerie de Broise, 1871. 144 p. en 8vo. 
Cuonay, Dionisio Josk. Titulo de los Sefiores de Totonicapdan escrito en 
lengua Quiché el afio de 1554 y traducido a la castellana el de 1834, por 
el Padre Dionisio José Chonay, indigena, Cura de Sacapulas (Boletin de 

la Sociedad Geografica, 20 : 149-171). Madrid, 1886. 

(La fecha del original es 28 septiembre 1554 y el abate Brasseur de 
Bourbourg sacé una copia autenticada en Totonicapan el 3 octubre 1834. 
La advertencia la subscribe don Cesdreo Fernandez Duro. El conde de 
Charencey dié a la estampa la versién espafiola y otra de ésta al francés. 
Es un documento de mucho interés para el estudio de los qu!chés, los 
empleos, dignidades y honores, la genealogia de Balam-Quitzé, los 
temores de los nahuales, las peregrinaciones de la nacién quiché, el casa- 
miento de Qotuha, la muerte de éste, los caudillos del pueblo, ete. 
También da curiosas noticias sobre historia y geograffa.) 

CHRISTMAS WEEK in Central America (Sports Afield, 1913: 110). New 
York, 1913. 

CISNEROS, JEREMI{AS. La Tradiciéndel Bulero. Ruina de Gracias (Revista 
del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 1 : 378-386). 
Tegucigalpa, 1905. 

Cortés y LARRAZ, PEDRO. Descripcién Geografico-Moral. La Provincia 
de San Salvador en la Didédcesis de Goathemala hecha por el arzobispo El 
Iltmo. Sor. Don Pedro Cortés y Larraz (1768-1770). (En ‘‘Coleccién 
de Documentos Importantes relativos a la Reptiblica de El Salvador.”) 
San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 

(En su interesante informe dice el Sr. Cortés y Larraz que los indios de 
San Crist6ébal Totonicapan sacrificabana nimales; los Mexicanos 
practicaban el nagualismo y les ofrecfan flores e incienso; describe la 
ceremonia llamada ‘“‘ nahuite’’ con que honran a sus muertos los de Santo 
Tomas Texacuangos y de San Pedro Matzahuat, asi como los velorios 
entre los de San Salvador.) 

CRESSONNIERE, L. DE LA. Popol Vuh. Le Livre Sacré et les Mythes de 
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l’Antiquité Américaine (Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 164 : 87-116). 
Paris, 1862. 

(Es un comentario y sinopsis del libro que con ese nombre escribiera 
el abate Brasseur de Bourbourg.) 

Cruz, Francisco. Flora Medicinal de Honduras. Botica del Pueblo; 
ensefia a conocer las virtudes medicinales de las plantas indfgenas y de 
otras sustancias vulgares para la curacién de las enfermedades. Madrid, 
Librerfa de Victoriano Sudérez, 1901. 8° mayor. 

Relacién de un suceso maravilloso, efectuado en la Cruz de la Plazuela 
de San Francisco, en esta capital.— Comayagua febrero 15 de 1856 
(Revista del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacionales de Honduras, 3 : 202- 
205). Tegucigalpa, ——. 

CuapRA, Davin. Escenas nicaragiienses. La fiesta de Santo Domingo en 
Managua. (Educacién, Nos. 32-33: 131-133). Managua, Nic., 1920. 
Cumnano, P. Where Fashions do not change (World Outlook, 2:7). New 

York, 1916. 

(Dice que el indio de Guatemala vive semisalvaje, pues practica las 
artes primitivas, consulta los adivinos y adora el sol.) 

Dario, RuBEN. Del Libro de los Idolos. Los caciques Tutecotzimi. 
(Poema.) (El Figaro, 18 octubre : 479.) Habana, 1896. 

(Alude a los pipiles, Tutecotzimi y el cacique Cuaucmichin.) 

— El Viaje a Nicaragua. Editorial ‘Mundo Latino,” pp. 143-154. 
Madrid, 1919. 

(Sobre la ciudad arcaica y legendaria de Leén, el poeta habla admirable- 





mente, evocando sus procesiones célebres, la leyenda del obispo a quien 
maté un gato, etc.) 

— Estética de los primitivos nicaragiienses (El Centenario, 3 : 197-202). 
Madrid, 1892. 

DENGO OmaR. Los Patillos (Repertorio Americano, 1 [No. 1] : 6-7). San 
José, Costa Rica, 1919. 

Diaz, Joaquin. La Leona (leyenda tegucigalpense) (en ‘Honduras 
Literaria,”” por R6mulo E. Durén, p. 161-163). Tegucigalpa, 1896. 

Dfaz, Victor MicuEL. Petapa. Dilatadas y fértiles Ilanuras. Costum- 
bres indigenas. Entierros de los reyes. Supersticiones. Uso del tabaco. 
(Diario de Centro-América, 15 octubre.) Guatemala, 1912. 

DIEz DE LA CALLE, JUAN. Memorial y Compendio Breve del Libro Inti- 
tulado Noticias Sacras y Reales de los Imperios de la Nueva Espajfia, El 
Perti y sus Islas, etc. Por Juan Diez de la Calle Oficial Mayor de la Secre- 
taria de la Nueva Espajfia, Afio 1648. 

(En las pdginas 8-9 refiere lo que le pasé al padre Matias de Paz, 
franciscano de Guatemala, quien llevaba a cuestas un crucifijo creyéndolo 
un enfermo—episodio transcrite de Remesal—y lo que explicéd un indio 
que se negaba a adorar los fdolos a un Padre dominico, en 1545, en la 
Provincia de Zacapula, pueblo de Cunen, Guatemala.) 

DosBLEs SEGREDA, Luis. La Ciencia Popular. Descubriendo ruinas. (El 
Foro [No. 9] : 311-313.) San José, Costa Rica, 1910. 

— Rosa Mistica. (Tipos, escenas, historias, recogidos en torno a la Iglesia 
del Carmen de Heredia.) San José, Costa Rica, Imprenta Alsina, 1920. 

284 p. 
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— La Tradicién del Barba (en Geografia Patria, por Miguel Obregén L,, 
p. 127-135). San José de Costa Rica, 1922. 

Dur6n, Rémuto E. La Campana del Reloj (Cuento) (Revista del Archivo 
y de la Biblioteca Nacionales de Honduras, 3 : 431-435). Tegucigalpa, 

— Floriana. Escenas de la época colonial. Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 1917, 

EcHEVERR{A, AQUILEO J. Concherfas. Barcelona, 1909. 

(Este libro de poemas regionales esta considerado como el mas costa- 
rricense y no hay, quizd, en la produccién poética centroamericana uno 
que le supere en colorido, emocién franca, frescura de expresion.) 

— Comprandoayotes. (Concherias.) (Pandeménium, [No. 114] : 519-520.) 
San José, Costa Rica, 1914. 

(Este poema regional no aparece en el libro anterior.) 

E.iiotT, Lir1an Etwyn. A Legend of Lake Atitlan (Pan American 
Magazine, 10 : 123). New Orleans, La., 1910. 

(Se refiere a la llamada “Guerra de las Princesas’’ entre Atitlan y 
Utatlan.) 

EspINo, fray FERNANDO. Relacion verdadera de la reduccion de los indios 
infieles de la Provincia de la Taguisgalpa, llamados Xicaques, cuyos 
operarios han salido y salen desta Provincia del S. S. Nombre de Jestis de 
Goatemala, desde el afio de 1612 hasta el presente afio de 1674. Goate- 
mala, Por Joseph de Pineda Ibarra, 1674. 

(Esta obra se halla incluida en ‘Relaciones Histéricas y GeogrAficas 
de América Central,”” Madrid, 1908. Trae noticias sobre las danzas y 
costumbres de dichos indios.) 

Espino, MiIGuEL ANGEL. Mitologia de Cuzcatlan. Literatura infantil 
nacional. San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 57 p. en 8vo. 

(Resumen: — Cosmogonia. Los Dioses. Los Bacab. Los Arbola- 
rios. Chasca, la Virgen del Agua. La Siguanaba. Cipitin. Nahualis- 
mo. El Tigre del Sumpul. Lolot, el nahualista Chontal. Los pajaros 
nahuales. Atlaunka, el Teponahuatista de la Corte de Atlacatl, roba a 
la princesa Cipactli.) 

EsTRADA PANIAGUA, FELIPE. La Caramba. La zarabanda. El Xivac. 
El gran baile indigena. (En ‘“‘ Monografia acerca del desenvolvimiento 
literario y artistico de Guatemala en paralelismo con su desarrollo his- 
térico, especialmente politico” [Cap. XVI]. Diario de Centro-América, 
17 mayo.) Guatemala, I9gII. 

FERNANDEZ DE OVIEDO y VALDES, GONZALO. Historia Natural y General 
de las Indias, Islas y Tierra Firme del Mar Océano, Tomos II y IV. 
Madrid, 1853-55. 

(Trae noticias acerca de las costumbres de los indios de Honduras y 
Nicaragua, y diserta ampliamente sobre los ritos y ceremonias de los 
ultimos, asi como sobre sus danzas o arytos.) 

FERNANDEZ FERRAZ, JUAN. Nahuatlismos de Costa Rica, ensayo lexico- 
grafico acerca de las voces mejicanas que se hallan en el habla corriente de 
los costarricenses. San José de Costa Rica, 1892. LXXVI + 148 p. 4°. 

FERNANDEZ GuarRDIA, RICARDO. Cuentos Ticos. San José de Costa Rica, 
Imprenta y Libreria Espafiola, 1901. 

(‘‘La Botija”’ me parece el mejor de los cuentos de este libro.) 
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— History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1913. 

(Nature-Worship among Indians of Costa Rica, p. 16-17.) 

— Tribus indfgenas (de Talamanca) que la habitaban. Su vida y cos- 
tumbres descritas por los misioneros. (En ‘‘Resefia Histérica de Tala- 
manca,” p. 8-28.) San José, Costa Rica, 1918. 

FEWKES, JESSE WALTER. A Central American Ceremony which suggests 
the Snake Dance of the Tusayan Villages. Washington, D.C., 1893. 
22 p. 

(La) FrestA TRADICIONAL de diciembre en Sonsonate. La Vela de la Vara 
(Diario del Salvador, 31 diciembre 1921). 

FLETES BoLANOS, ANSELMO. La Bandera Blanca (Nicaragua Informativa, 
(No. 32]: 1). Managua, 1919. 

(Se refiere a Crist6bal Colén y los indios de Cariari.) 

— Regionales. Managua, Nicaragua. Tipograffay Encuadernacién Na- 
cionales, 1922, 105 p. 

(Incluye cantares regionales de Nicaragua, una fabula popular, un 
estudio sobre la ‘‘jalalela’”’ y una explicacién de los nicaraguanismos que 
aparecen en el libro. El sefior Fletes Bolafios es el mas distinguido 
foclorista nicaragiiense: autor de cuentos y tradiciones recogidos en el 
tomito ‘‘Ajiaco” y unos ‘‘Cuadritos de Costumbres”’ y un “ Diccionario 
de Nicaraguanismos’’ que empez6 a publicar en la revista ‘‘Los Domin- 
gos.”’) 

FLEURY, MANUEL. Costumbres de los Morenos. Costumbres Indias. 
En “Informe de la Comisién Cientffica que exploré la Mosquitia en 1882.” 
En “Limites entre Honduras y Nicaragua. Alegato presentado a Su 
Magestad Catélica el Rey de Espafia en calidad de Arbitro por los 
Representantes de la Reptblica de Honduras,” p. 174-183. Madrid, 
1905. 

(Habla de las costumbres de dichos aborigenes y del Mafia y el dios 
Laza.) 

FLorEs, PEepRo. Lecciones de la Historia Antigua de Centro-América 
estractadas por Pedro Flores. Zacatecoluca (El Salvador), Imprenta 
“La Paz,” 1896. 100 pp. 

(Habla de una tradicién acerca del templo de Mictlan, las practicas 
funerarias entre los indios, sus usos y costumbres, el nagualismo y las 
supersticienes. ) 

Forp, Isaac N. Glimpses of Central America. Passion-plays and Reli- 
gious Processions. (En ‘Tropical America,” 376-389.) New York, 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 

Foster, doctor J. E. Christmas Week in Central America (Sports Afield, 
50 : 110-113). Chicago, 1913. 

(Tiene pinceladas regionales y estA adornado de fotografias tomadas en 
Nacaome, donde el autor reside, y en una de las que se puede ver una 
corrida de toros en la plaza mayor.) 

FROEBEL, JuLius. Seven Years’ Travel in Central America. London, 
1859. 

(Describe un dia de Todos los Santos en Nicaragua, Adan y Eva, una 
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diversién teatral, un drama representado por los habitantes de Telica, 
los modales de los Woolwas y la marimba.) 

FUENTES y GuzMAN, FRANCISCO ANTONIO DE. Agiieros y otras supersticiones 
de los indios (La Semana, 6 septiembre). Guatemala, 1868. 

— Religiédn (de los indios de Guatemala) (Jb., 30 agosto 1868). 

— Usos y costumbres (de les indios de Guatemala) (Jb., 13 septiembre). 
Guatemala, 1868. 

(Estos extractos de Fuentes y Guzmdn fueron hechos para dicho 
periddico por don Rafael Arévalo. La obra de Fuentes y Guzman se 
llama. “Historia de Guatemala o Recordacién Florida escrita en el 
siglo XVII por el Capitan Don Francisco Antonio de Fuentes y 
Guzman, etc.,"" Tomo I. Luis Navarro, editor. Madrid, 1882. 

(Dos capitulos son los interesantes: el I que trata ‘‘ Del principio que 
tuvo la idolatria entre los indios de este reino de Goathemala, y los 
sacrificios y ritos de que usaban,” p. 35-41; y el II que habla “Del 
modo con que los indios gentiles del contorno deste Valle de las Mesas 
de Petapa enterraban y honraban a sus difuntos,” p. 363-367.) 

GaGE, fray THomAs. Nueva Relacién que contiene los viajes de Tomas 
Gage por la Nueva Espajia. Paris, Librerfa de Rosa, 1838. 

(En el tomo II de esta obra se habla de los vestidos de los indios, sus 
casas, ocupaciones domésticas, policia y matrimonios (Cap. VIII), sus 
costumbres y apegos a las antiguas supersticiones (Cap. XIV), sus 
fiestas (Cap. XV), sus bailes e instrumentos (Cap. XVII) y sus hechiceros 
y sortilegios (Cap. X XI). 

GaGINnI, CaRLos. Diccionario de Costarriquefiismos. San José de Costa 
Rica, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 275 pp. 

(En esta segunda edicién de su obra aparece como apéndice No. I una 
lista de los nombres geograficos de Costa Rica que el autor ha encontrado 
en la ‘“‘Gaceta”’ y el “ Boletin Judicial’’ de Costa Rica (1859-1917). 

— Cuentos Bribris (Revista de Costa Rica, 3 : 166-168). San José, 1922. 

(El autor recogié de labios del indio Ramén Almengor, de la familia 
real bribri, el ‘‘Cuento de la Danta”’ y el “‘Cuneto de las 4guilas.”’) 

GALLEGOs, A. FERNANDO. Los tltimos quetzales. Leyenda cuzcatleca. 
(Diario del Salvador, 30 noviembre 1913.) 

(Aunque no ofrece nada especial, puede prestar sugestiones.) 

GAmeEz, Jost Dotores. Historia de Nicaragua desde los tiempos pre- 
histéricos hasta 1860, etc. Managua, Tip. de ‘“‘El Pafs,’’ 1889. 

(El capitulo V trata del Génesis quiché, la variedad de las creencias, 
las divinidades mayores y menores y las festividades religiosas entre los 
indios. El Capftulo VI se refiere a los usos y costumbres de los indios, lo 
cual se concluye en el capitulo VII.) 

Garcia Cupas, Antonio. La leyenda de Votan (en ‘‘Memorias de la 
Sociedad Cientffica ‘Antonio Alzate,’”’ 30 : 183-290). México, D.F., 1910. 

(Habla de los quichés y el Popol-Vuh.) 

GaRCIA DE Paracio, Dieco. Carta dirigida al Rey de Espaiia por él 
Licenciado don Diego Garcia de Palacio, Oydor de la Real Audiencia de 
Guatemala. Ajiode 1576. (En ‘‘Coleccién de Documentos Importantes 
relativos a la Reptiblica de El Salvador,” p. 15-43.) San Salvador, 

Imprenta Nacional, 1921. 
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(Como es sabido, de esta carta hay varias ediciones, pero ésta es la 
iltima. Se habla en ella de las costumbres y ritos de los indios Izalcos 
y de la elecci6n de papas y sacerdotes entre ellos, etc.) 

Garcia MonGE, Joaquin. El Moto. San José, Costa Rica, 1901. 

— Hemos de ser Tierra. . . . (Germinal, 1 [No. 16]: 270). Tegucigalpa, 
1917. 

— Madres (folklore costarricense) (Repertorio Americano, I : 245). San 
José, Costa Rica, 1920. 

— Motivos Guanacastecos. El matapalo en el batl. Yerba Santa. 
(Repertorio Americano, 15 junio 1920 : [No. 21] 335.) San José, Costa 
Rica, 1920. 

Garcia PELAEZ, FRANCISCO DE PAULA. Memorias para la Historia del 
Antiguo Reyno de Guatemala, p. 50-51. Guatemala, Establecimiento 
Tipografico de L. Luna, 1854. 

(El capitulo titulado “ Recreaciones” trata de la musica, los bailes y 
los deportes entre los indios de Guatemala.) 

GavipIA, Francisco. El Chambergo (verso). (Actualidades, [Nos. 43- 
44]: 26.) San Salvador, 1918. 

— El Cédice Maya (prosa). 

— El Dios antiguo de Cuzcatlan (Centro-América, 10 : 126-130). Guate- 
mala, 1918. 

— Gutzal (en ‘‘Guirnalda Salvadorefia,” por Mayorga Rivas, 3 : 388-394). 

— La Princesa Estrella (Ateneo de El Salvador, [Nos. 69-71] : 1252-1261) 
1919. 


” 


sé 


(Este poema se refiere a un episodio de la conquista de El Salvador.) 

Gomez, IcNacto. El Chocolate (versos) (en ‘‘Guirnalda Salvadorefia”’ de 
Mayorga Rivas, I : 135). 

GémEz CARRILLO, AGustin. Curioso Juicio criminal en tiempo de la 
Colonia (La Locomotora, 1 [No. 19] : 11-13). Guatemala, 1906. 

G(6mEz Osorio, Justo). La Mosquitia. Indole y costumbres de sus 
pobladores (Revista del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacionales, I : 279- 
287). Tegucigalpa, 1905. 

GonzALEz Poza, J. NERI. Palinkaj. Tradicién quiché (Diario de Centro- 
América, 29 julio). Guatemala, 1912. 

GonzALEz Rucavapo, CLAupIo. Scenes of Costa Rican Life (Pan Amer- 
ican Magazine, 14 : 36-43). New Orleans, La., 1912. 

(Habla de las fiestas civicas, los juegos de artificio, etc.) 

GonzALEz ZELEDON, MANUEL. Alegria del mal ajeno (Repertorio Ame- 
ricano, I : 5-6). San José, Costa Rica, 1919. ; 

— La Propia. Garcia Monge y Cia., editores. San José, Costa Rica, 1921. 

(Paginas de intenso sabor local.) 

Gorpon, GrorGE Byron. Guatemala Myths (Museum Journal, 6 
[September] : 103-144). Philadelphia, 1915. 

(Este estudio contiene los siguientes mitos: — El Sisemite. The En- 
chanted Bull. The Storm. The River Gods. The Toothache. Li Poo 
(The Moon). The Horned Serpent. The Boy and the Sword. Duende 
Gifts. The Duende Girl. The Miser, the Girl, the Jar and the Fool. 
The Envious Farmer. Wee Rabbit sells a Bag of Maize. Teniendo la 

Pefia (Holding the Stone). 
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— The Trail of the Golden Dragon (Museum Journal, 9 : 29-38). Philadel- 
phia, 1918. 

(Establece las relaciones entre el mito y el ambiente en Centro-América,) 

GRADO, BALTASAR DE. Peticién del cura de Cartago para que los indios 
concurran a la fiesta del Cérpus Christi con cruces, pendones, danzas, ete, 
(1638) (en ‘‘Documentos para la Historia de Costa Rica,” por Leén 
Fernandez, 2 : 278-287). 

GROSSMAN, GurIpo. Legends and Customs of the Pansamac Sumus, 
(American, 1917 [Aug. 14]: 4). Bluefields, Nic., 1917. 

— Notes on the Mythology of the Miskito Indians (American, 1914 [Dec. 
2]: 4). Bluefields, Nic., 1914. 

GUERRERO, E. A. P. DE. Games and Popular Superstitions of Nicaragua 
(JAFL 4 : 35-38). Boston and New York, 1891. 

GuEvaRA, Lucas. La Chichigiia (Literatura regional) (Germinal, 1 : 256- 
258). Tegucigalpa, 1917. 

H., H. Central American Sketches (The Canadian Monthly, vol. 7). 
Toronto, 1875. 

(Habla de la cocina india, p. 342; los matrimonios en temprana edad, 
y los vestidos, p. 529.) 

HAGUE, ELEANOR, transcriber. Spanish-American Folk-Songs (JAFL 24: 
330). New York and Lancaster, Pa., 1911. 

(En estos cantares de México y Centro-América, letra y miisica, se 
incluye ‘Si va el vapor’”’). 

— Etnografiska undersékningar Ofver aztekerna i Salvador. (Ymer p, 
277-324) Stockholm, 1901. 

Harcourt, T.A. The Gods of America (The Overland Monthly,15 : 87-95). 
San Francisco, Cal., 1875. 

(Habla en términos generales de los quichés, la diosa Comizahual, ete.; 
pero no es de particular interés, porque se funda en Bancroft.) 

HartMAN, C. V. Mythology of the Aztecs of Salvador (JAFL 20: 143- 
150). New York and Lancaster, Pa., 1907. 

(Contiene los tépicos siguientes: I. The Origin of the Calabash-Tree 
and the Tobacco-Plant; II. The Origin of the Manioc-Plant; III. The 
Story of the Calabash-Tree in the Popol-Vuh.) 

— Die Baum Kalabasse im tropischen Amerika, Boas Anniversary Volume, 
p. 196-207, New York, G. E. Stechert, 1906. 

HERMAN, JoHN ArMsTRONG. An Episode in Costa Rica (The Catholic 
World, 91 : 649-656). New York, rgro. 

(La escena aparece en Cartago. Es muy importante la narracién y 
contiene algunos datos focléricos.) 

HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, ANTONIO. Historia General de los hechos de los 
Castellanos en las Islas y Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano. Madrid, Imp. 
real de Nicolas Rodriguez Franco, 1726. 

(El capitulo III trata ‘‘De las costumbres y ritos de los naturales de 
Hibueras y Honduras [1530], explicando el traje de la gente de la provit- 
cia, las visiones que tenfan al influjo de bebidas embriagantes, sus fiestas 
nocturnas, sus pesquerias y lo que miraban en los suefios y sus adivinos. 
El capitulo IV trata de las tradiciones sobre el origen de Cerquin, las 
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supersticiones de dicha comarca, los naguales y los engajfios del demonio. 
El capitulo V estudia otros tépicos sobre costumbres y religién de los 
indios de la provincia de Cabo de Honduras y da noticias acerca de las 
figuras de los dioses que adoraban, los secretos que sélo se podian des- 
cubrir por medio de las mujeres, las interpretaciones de los suefios y la 
creencia de que los grandes hechiceros se convertian en tigres, leones y 
otros animales. El capitulo VI explica las fiestas y regocijos y algunas de 
sus supersticiones. En el capitulo X se dice que los espafioles desen- 
gafiaron a los indios que pensaban que morirfa quien entrase a una laguna 
y se da noticia acerca de los vestidos de los sacerdotes, los ritos y cere- 
monias en los sacrificios, los artispices en tiempo de guerra, las super- 
sticiones y ofrendas en los sacrificios y para las sementeras.) 

HiwaLtco, Enrique A. La Prueba (tradicié6n de la Antigua Guatemala) 
(Diario de Centro-América, lo. de enero). Guatemala, 1915. 

(INESTROZA VEGA, José). La Montajfia de la Flor (Revista de la Univer- 
sidad, 3 : 90-92). Tegucigalpa, 1911. 

INFORMACIONE (La). El tesoro de la isla de Coco y la Leyenda del Cerro 
del Candelabro. (La Informacién, [9 julio] : 2). San José, Costa Rica, 
1918. 

JimENEZ, MANUEL DE J. Antonio Pereira (Episodio de los dias de la Con- 
quista) (Revista de Costa Rica [Nos. 8-9] : 263-268). San José, 1920. 
— Cuadros de costumbres (en ‘‘ Revista de Costa Rica en el Siglo XIX,” 

1: 73-154). San José, Costa Rica, Tipografia Nacional, 1902. 

(Jiménez estA considerado como uno de los mejores costumbristas 
centro-americanos. ) 

Juarros, Dominco. Compendio de la Historia de la Ciudad de Guatemala 
(Edicién del Museo Guatemalteco, Tomo II). Guatemala, Imprenta de 
Luna, 1857. 

(Dos son los capitulos que ofrecen datos curiosos: uno en que se 
habla ‘‘De los usos y costumbres generalmente recibidos entre los indios 
de este Reino,” p. 30-34; y otro en que ‘‘se habla del robo de las 
Princesas del Quiché,”’ p. 16-26. Sobre ‘‘La Fiesta del Volc4n,’’ léase 
el capitulo XI, p. 289-291.) 

JurasoL, —. El Cerro de las Cruces (de Nicoya) (Pandeménium, [No. 
143] : 432). San José, Costa Rica, 1915. 

Kinc, W. NEPHEW. Customs and Superstitions of Nicaragua (Harper’s 
Weekly, 44 : 1110-1111). New York, 1900. 

(King, que fué alto empleado de la marina norteamericana, describe 
una procesién religiosa y un funeral.) 

LafNEz, JUAN José. El Cosigiiina entre casamientos. Ni por el Juez de 
Guaco! (Ateneo de El Salvador, : 803-807.) 1916. 

LARGAESPADA, ANDRES. Leyendas de anatema sobre dos ciudades (La 
Esfera, 2: 16-17). Guatemala, 1916. 

(Se refiere a las ciudades de Le6n, Nicaragua, y Gracias, Honduras.) 

LE PLONGEON, AuGustuUs. Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and the 
Quichés, 11,500 years ago. Their Relation to the Sacred Mysteries of 
Egypt, Greece, Chaldea and India. New York, Robert Macoy, 1886. 

(Habla del ‘‘ Popol-Vuh” y de Gucumatz, la serpiente alada y creadora.) 
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Leat, Maria S. Don Juan del Bijagual (Folk-lore costarricense) (Pande. 
ménium [No. 121] : 757-759). San José, Costa Rica, 1914. 

(Este cuento popular fué recogido en Santa Cruz del Guanacaste.) 

LEHMANN, W(ALTER). Zu dem Aufsatz ‘‘ Das Wissen der Quiché-Indianer 
in mythischer Form"’ (Globus, 91 : 274-275). Braunschweig 1907. 

(Alude al articulo que escribié el doctor Prowe, que aparece en esta 
bibliografia.) 

— Zentral-Amerika, 1. Teil. Die Sprachen Zentral-Amerikas. (27-28 
[Moreno], 339-340 [Chiripé6]; 415 [Guatuso]; 582-584 [Miskito]), Berlin, 
1920. . 

Levy, Pau. Etnologfa (en ‘‘Notas Geograficas y Econémicas sobre la 
Reptiblica de Nicaragua,’’ Cap. V., pp. 258-308). Paris, 1873. 

(Habla de los usos, costumbres, fiestas y diversiones del pueblo de 
Nicaragua, especialmente sobre los indios Caribes.) 

— Le Nicaragua (Légendes et Notes) (Bulletin de la Société de Geographie, 
19 : 203-217). Paris, 1870. 

(Es una carta dirigida al Senador Michel Chevalier desde Moyoyalpa, 
isla de Ometepe, en Nicaragua, el 15 de octubre 1869. En ella describe 
una leyenda que recogié de labios de los indios de dicha isla, acerca de 
Quetzalcoatl y la nacién Kurao.) 

Linporsa D., ANGEL. El Tom de Utila (Atlantida, La Ceiba, Honduras, 
lo. mayo 1920). 

Lira, CARMEN. Los Cuentos de mi Tia Panchita. Garcia Monge y Cia, 
editores. San José, Costa Rica, 1920. 

(Este admirable libro comprende las siguientes paginas: Tio Conejo 
Comerciante, La Cucarachita Mandinga, Salir con un domingo siete, 
La flor del olivar, La Mica, El tonto de las adivinanzas, La suegra del 
Diablo, La casita de las torrejas, El Cotonudo, La negra y la rubia, 
Uvieta, Por qué Tio Conejo tiene las orejas tan largas, Juan el de la 
carguita de lefia, El Pajaro del Dulce Encanto y Tio Conejo y Tio Coyote.) 

LépEz CoGoLLupo, fray DrEGo. Historia de Yucathan. Madrid, 1688. 

(En el libro IX, Capitulos XIII y XIV, p. 505-510, al hablar de los 
Itzaes de Guatemala refiere que “‘usan una bebida llamada pozol”’ que se 
hace del maiz, y diserta sobre el origen de dichos indios, sus costumbres, 
creencias, sacrificios, etc.) 

Luna, ALBERTO. Acxopil (Tradicién indfgena) (Diario del Salvador, Supl. 
Literario del Domingo, 5 febrero 1911). 

— Hunahpt y Xbalanqué (Episodio quiché) (Ateneo de El Salvador: 
867-868). I916. 

— La Herencia del Rey (Tradicién india) (Diario del Salvador, Supl. Lit. 
Domin., 18 de septiembre 1910). 

(Se refiere a Camatzin, hijo de Tecpancatltzin.) 

MAcaL, Joaquin. Fragmento de un viaje (El Museo Guatemalteco, 2 [No. 
14] : 4-6). Guatemala, 31 de diciembre 1858. 

(Describe las costumbres de los indios de San Crist6val Cucho, en el 
departamento de San Marcos, de aquella reptblica.) 

Marin, CAatrxto. (El Mineral de Cedros) Del libro inédito ‘‘ En la Carcel 
y en la Montafia’’ (El Nuevo Tiempo, 2 de abril). Tegucigalpa, 1912. 

(Trata del hallazgo del mineral de Cedros.) 
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Marr, GUILLERMO. Aventuras en Costa Rica en 1853, Tomos I y II. 

(Se refiere a tradiciones y costumbres de aquel pafs.) 

MarTiINEZ L., Francisco. Los Taoajkas de la Mosquitia (El Suquia y 
las Fiestas) (Tegucigalpa, 13 abril [No. 61] : 2-4). Tegucigalpa, 1918. 
MarTiNEZ LOpEz, Epuarpo. El Hundimiento del Jazmin (Revista del 
Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 2 : 593-597). Teguci- 

galpa, 1905-06. 

— En Ilopango. Viaje subterraneo (La Semana Ilustrada, 1 [No. 23] : 4- 
5). Tegucigalpa, 1916. 

— Hundimiento de la Parte Sur de Tegucigalpa (Mercurio [No. 106] : 234- 
235). New Orleans, La., 1920. 

— Yitistina (Los Sucesos, 13 de marzo). Tegucigalpa, 1921. 

— Provincialismos y barbarismos hondurefios (en Revista del Archivo y de 
la Biblioteca Nacionales de Honduras, 2: 435-440). Tegucigalpa, 
1906. 

MASFERRER, ALBERTO. Los ‘‘nacimientos’’ en El Salvador (Germinal, 
1 [No. 24] : 433-434). Tegucigalpa, 1917. 

— Mandu Yo, o no Mandu? (en “ Paginas,’’ segunda edicién, p. 171-177). 
San Salvador, 1895. 

MayorGa Rivas, RomMAN. Los indios en Izalco. Terrufio salvadorejfio. 
(Ateneo de El Salvador [No. 11] : 372-374.) San Salvador, 1913. 

(MEAGHER, J. T.) Costa Rica and its Railroad (The Overland Monthly, 
10 : 160-173). San Francisco, Cal., 1873. 

(Se habla de la marimba, los carreteros, las posadas, las peleas de 
gallos, etc.) 

MEMBRENO, ALBERTO. Hondurefiismos. Tegucigalpa, Imprenta Na- 
cional, 1912. 

(Este libro del doctor Membrejio es un tesoro del folklore americano, 
de consulta imprescindible para los estudiosos y contiene informacién de 
primera mano sobre los provincialismos, la farmacopea popular, las 
supersticiones, etc.) 

— Aztequismos de Honduras. México, Imprenta de Ignacio Escalante, 
1907, 28 p. 

Mencos, E., Acustin. En la playa (Didlogo entre Tepepul y Cahi-Imox, 
iltimos reyes quiché y cachiquel, respectivamente). (Pan American 
Magazine, 8 : No. 2). New Orleans, La., 1909. 

(La escena es Acajutla, afio de 1540, al embarcarse la gente espafiola 
en la segunda escuadra que el conquistador Alvarado organizé para salir 
en busca de las islas de la Especierfa.) 

Ménpez, Joaquin. Los Romances de Cuzcatlan: I. Las fiestas de los 
barrios; II. Los vientos de octubre (en ‘‘Guirnalda Salvadorefia,”’ de 
Mayorga Rivas, 3 : 242-249). San Salvador, 1882. 

MENDIETA, Fr. GERONIMODE. Achies, indios de Guatemala, sus tradiciones 
(en ‘Historia Eclesidstica Indiana,” p. 539). México, 1870. 

Mitta, Jost. Cuadros de Costumbres, por Salomé Gil (José Milla). 
Tercera edici6n. Guatemala, E. Goubad y Cia., 1898. 151 p. 

— El Puente de los Esclavos (en ‘Libro Sin Nombre,”’ pp. 216-220). 

Guatemala, Goubaud y Cia., 1899. 
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— Historia de la América Central, etc., Tomo 1. Guatemala, Establecj- 
miento Tipografico de ‘‘El Progreso,” 1879. 

(En el capitulo I trata de “El Popol-Vuh,” el manuscrito cakchiquel y 
las tradiciones relacionadas con Votan. En el II habla de la “ Profecfa 
del Encantador Cakchiquel.’’ En el III diserta sobre el ‘‘Génesis”’ de 
los quichés segin “‘ El Popol-Vuh,” el Cataclismo, el episodio de Vukub- 
Caquix, Hunahpti y Xbalanqué, la creacién definitiva del hombre, los 
primeros seres, el culto religioso de los quichés, los sacrificios y otras 
festividades, noticias relativas a las creencias y al culto de los pueblos 
de Honduras y Nicaragua y el aparecimiento de Comizahual, los ritos y 
ceremonias en los nacimientos de los nifios y en los funerales quichés, 
En el IV explica el nagualismo y las supersticiones de los indios.) 

MISIONEs y reducciones de las montafias de Talamanca (en “Historia de 
Costa Rica durante la Dominacién Espafiola’” por Leén Fernandez, 
pp. 616-622). Madrid, 1889. 

(Da algunas noticias sobre dichos indios y explica algunas de sus 
costumbres.) 

EL MIsTErI0 del Dragén de Guatemala. (Revista de Revistas, [No. 428] : 
20). México, D.F., 1918. 

(Es una traduccién del trabajo que, sobre dicho tépico, publicé ‘ Cur- 
rent Opinion.’’) 

MoLina, JUAN RAMON. La Siguanaba (en ‘“‘Tierras, Mares y Cielos,’ 
pp. 171-175). Tegucigalpa, Tipografia Nacional, 1913. 

Mo.ina, RAMON P. Tecum-Uman (en “‘Coleccién de Articulos y Compo- 
siciones Poéticas de Autores Centro-Americanos,’’ por Joaquin Méndez, 
No. I : 85-89). 

MontTALBAN, LEONARDO. Aroma de Santidad. Falcé y Borrasé. San 
José, Costa Rica, 1919. 

(En este libro de crénicas y leyendas centroamericanas sobresalen 


“‘La Leyenda de la Urraca,” ‘‘El Volc4n Masaya,” ‘“‘Nicarao”’ y ‘‘La 
Piedra del Encanto.”’) 

— Tiempo viejo de Nicaragua. La Plaza de Tezoatega (Repertorio del 
Diario del Salvador, 21 : 5582). San Salvador, 1912. 

MONTESSUS DE BALLORE, F. DE. Le Salvador Precolombien. Paris, 
Dufossé, editeur. 1891. 

(Presenta algunos dates sobre cerdmica.) 

Mora y PacHEco, FRANCISCO DE. Relacién que el Corregidor del partido 
de Sébaco y Chontales hace en virtud de la Real Orden de 28 de julio de 
1739 (La Semana, 23 de septiembre al 7 de noviembre.) Guatemala, 1867. 

(Este documento fué suscrito en 1743 y es de mucha importancia en lo 
que se refiere a las costumbres y religién de los indios de aquel corregi- 
miento.) 

MorA_eEs, doctor M. Mitologia de Gualan (Diario de Centro-América, 15 
septiembre). Guatemala, 1920. 

MoRELET, ARTHUR. Voyage dans L’Amérique Centrale, L’Ile de Cuba et 

le Yucatan, Tomo II. Paris, Gide et J. Baudry, 1857. 

(Este delicioso libro, que figura al par de los de Squier y Wells, trae al 
hablar del Petén, Guatemala, capitulo XIV, noticias sobre la ‘‘ marimba” 
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y el ‘“fandango,” y al final del libro aparecen ‘Airs nationaux de l’Amé- 
rique Centrale,”’ p. 325, en que da a conocer misica regional del Petén y 
de Honduras.) 

(La) MosQuitia NICARAGUENSE. Breves apuntamientos relativos a las 
razas indigenas de la Costa Atlantica y sus costumbres. Principios de 
su verdadera conquista, después de la reconquista. (El Heraldo, Mana- 
gua, 8, 11 y 13 de marzo de 1919.) 

Narciso, VICENTE A. Verapaz Chapina (Regionalismos, Costumbres, 
Frases). 

(El profesor Narciso escribiéd muchas paginas regionales sobre temas 
de Guatemala, pero no conozco mas que las lIlamadas ‘‘Un enfermo,” 
“Amores y Amorios,” ‘‘La Pascua” y ‘‘La Escuela,’’ que aparecieron 
sucesivamente en el “* Diario de Centro-América ”’ de aquel pais, en mayo, 
junio y septiembre de 1914.) 

Naucuty Basy. El Conforte. Memorias de un médico de pueblo (La 
Reptiblica, 12 abril). Guatemala, 1919. 

Navarro, Inés. El Duende (en “Datos Histéricos y Geograficos sobre 
Comayagiiela.’’) Tegucigalpa, 1901. 

— Supersticiones del pueblo de Comayagiiela (en Revista del Archivo y de 
la Biblioteca Nacionales de Honduras, 4 : 120-123). Tegucigalpa, 1907. 
OrDONEz y AGUIAR, RAMON DE. Historia de la Creacién del Cielo, y de la 
Tierra, Conforme al Sistema de la Gentilidad Americana. Theologia de 
las Culebras, Figurada en ingeniosos gerogliphicos, Symbolos, Emblemas 
y Metaphoras, Diluvio Universal, Dispersion de las gentes, Verdadero 
origen de los Indios. . . . Por Don Ramén de Ordéfiez y Aguiar, Presby- 
tero Domiciliario de Ciudad Real de Chiapa, y residente en Goathemala. 
(En “Bibliografia Mexicana en el siglo XVIII,’’ por don Nicolds Leén, 

Secci6n I, parte IV, pp. 1-272.) México, 1907. 

Patomo, Rogue. Cuadritos de San Salvador (Ateneo de El Salvador, 
779-782). 1916. 

— Que viene el médico a casa! (Cuadro de costumbres.) (Ateneo de El 
Salvador, [No. 4] : 108-110.) 1913. 

PANAMENO. Ni por el Juez de Opico . . .! (Repertorio del Diario del 
Salvador, 21 : 5714-5715). 1912. 

(THE) Paris oF ANCIENT AMERICA (World Outlook, 2: 21). New York, 
IQ16. 

(Es un fragmento del “ Popol-Vuh” y un relato de las costumbres de 
los habitantes de la antigua Quirigua.) 

PEET, STEPHEN D(ENISON). Myths and Symbols or Aboriginal Religions 
in America. Chicago, Office of the American Antiquarian, 1905. viii 
+ 444 p. 

(Habla de Copan y Managua.) 

P£REZ, P. RAFAEL. Un eclipse lunar entre los indios de Santa Maria en 
Guatemala (en ‘‘La Compaififa de Jesis en Colombia y Centro-América,”’ 
2: 274-275). Valladolid, 1897. 

PILET, RAYMOND. Mélodies Populaires des Indiens du Guatémala (en 
“Congress International des Americanistes. Compte-Rendu de la 
Huitiéme Session tenue a Paris en 1890," pp. 463-480). Paris, 1892. 
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PITTIER DE FABREGA, HENRI. Folk-Lore of the Bribi and Brunka Indians 
in Costa Rica (JAFL 16: 1-9). New York and Lancaster, Pa., 1903. 

(Resumen: I. How Haburu ate the seed of our kin. II. How the 
first Bribi Indians were born. III. The tale of our dying away. IY, 
How Sibti killed Sérkura. V. The King of the tapirs. VI. The King of 
the wild hogs. VII. Don Pedro Cascante (Legend of the hollow trail of 
EI Pito.) 

- Die Tirub; Térribes oder Térrabas, ein im Austerben begriffener Stamm 
in Costa Rica (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie p. 702-708), Berlin, 1903. 

Puinius. Los Ranchos de ‘‘Corozo”’’ (Pandeménium [No. 136] : 214-216), 
San José, Costa Rica, 1915. 
PoLakowsky, H. Die Indianer der Republik Costa Rica, speziell die Gua- 
tusos (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. Anthropologie 26 : 70-76), Berlin, 1894. 
PorENOE, Witson. Batido and other Guatemalan Beverages prepared 
from Cacao (American Anthropologist, N.S., 21 : 403-409). Lancaster, 
Pa., 1919. 

Porot-Vun, El. El Popol-Vuh, 6 Libro Sagrado de los antiguos Votanides. 
San Salvador, 1905. 

(Este libro maravilloso para el estudio del folk-lore centroamericano 
tiene ya varias ediciones impresas: la del doctor C. Scherzer en Viena, 
1857, a expensas de la Academia Imperial de Ciencias; la del Abate 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861; la del ‘‘Educacionista,”’ revista 
pedagégica de Guatemala, 1894-96; la traduccién espafola de la versién 
francesa de Brasseur de Bourbourg, hecha con presencia de la de Ximénez 
e ilustrada con notas que parecen ser de don Justo Gavarrete; y la que 
don Arturo Ambrogi hizo en su “Biblioteca Centro-Americana,” San 
Salvador, 1905. Lo han publicado también la “ Revista del Archivo y de 
la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras,”’ Tegucigalpa, y ‘‘ Centro-América,” 
érgano de la Oficina Internacional Centroamericana, Guatemala. Con- 
viene conocer los comentarios de H. B. Alexander, L. de la Cressonniére, 
S. I. Barberena, José D. Gamez, José Milla y el P. Ximénez, todos ellos 
anotados en esta bibliografifa.) 

Prapo, Gustavo A. El Conde de Nindiri (Leyenda colonial) (Nicaragua 
Informativa [No. 11] : 11-13). Managua, 1917. 
El fraile quemado (Mayitsculas floridas) (Caratulas, 1 : 138-139). Leén, 
Nic., 1917. 

— El Ladrén Nazareno (Leyendas coloniales) (Nosotros [No. 4] : 48-49). 
Leén, Nic., 1919. 
El sefior de Lorca y Villena (Leyendas coloniales) (Jbid. [No. 1] : 8-10). 
Leén, Nic., 1919. 

— La pavana y los maitines (Mayitisculas floridas) (Caratulas, 1 : 103-104). 
Leén, Nic., 1917. 

— Yo no sé quién soy yo . . . (Nosotros, [No. 3] : 34-35). Leén, Nic., 
I9I9. 

Prowg, Dr. H. Das Wissen der Quiché-Indianer in mythischer Form 
(Globus, 90 : 157-160). Braunschweig, 1906. 

(Sobre el conocimiento del mysticismo entre los quichés.) 

— Quiché-Sagen. Entgegnung von Dr. H. Prowe (Guatemala) (Globus, 
g1 : 305). Braunschweig, 1907. 
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(Véase al articulo que Walter Lehmann escribié acerca de este trabajo 
del doctor Prowe sobre las leyendas quichés.) 

— Altindianische Medicin der Quiché, Guatemala (Verh. d. Berliner Ges. f. 
Anthrop: 352-354). Berlin, 1900. 

(Se apoya en el ‘‘ Popol-Vuh,”’ texto del abate Brasseur. Afirma que el 
antiguo pueblo quiché conocfa el hipnotismo y hace notar que entre los de 
la actualidad la histeria es muy comtin. EI doctor Prowe fué un médico 
distinguido que residiéd mucho tiempo en el pafs.) 

QuIJANO HERNANDEZ, doctor MANUEL. Supersticiones (Repertorio del 
Diario del Salvador, 1 : 218-220). San Salvador, 1922. 

(Trata de algunas tradiciones del pueblo de Sessori.) 

QuinTEROS ANDRINO, FRANcisco. El Puente del Diablo (Tradicién 
curiosa) (Diario de Centro-América, 15 de mayo). Guatemala, 1909. 

(Se refiere a Cuajiniquilapa en 1590 y habla del Puente de los Esclavos.) 

— Oto Binco Mama (en ‘Juegos Florales en Quezaltenango, Centro- 
América,’’ 1920), con prélogo de Filadelfo J. Fuentes. 

Quiroz, NicotAs J. El Lagarto de Oro (Leyenda) (El Nuevo Tiempo, 
25 de septiembre). Tegucigalpa, 1913. 

RAM{REZ FontTEcHA, A(NTONIO). La Minerfa en Honduras (Mercurio, 
11 : 38-39). Barcelona, 1911. 

(Repite la leyenda del mineral de Santa Lucfa contada por Marco 
Aurelio Soto.) 

— “La Puyada”’ (Costumbres hondurefias) (Caras y Caretas). Buenos 
Aires, 1919. 

RAYNAUD, GEORGES. Les créations et les guerres des dieux, d’aprés une 
bible centro-américaine. p. 1-43. Ecole Pratique des Hautes-Etudes, 
Section des Sciences Religieuses, Annuaire 1918-19. Paris, Imprimerie 
National, 1918. 

Recinos, ApriAN. Adivinanzas recogidas en Guatemala (JAFL 31 : 544- 

549). New York and Lancaster, Pa., 1918. 

Algunas Observaciones sobre el folklore de Guatemala (JAFL 29 : 559- 

566). New York and Lancaster, Pa., 1916. 

(Trata los tépicos siguientes: I. Los cuentos populares, El Cadejo, 

La Ciguanaba, La Tatuana; II. Los Cantos de Noche Buena; III. 

Coplas Populares.) 

Cuentos Populares de Guatemala (JAFL 31 : 472-487). New York 

and Lancaster, Pa., 1918. 

(Resumen: (1) Tio Coyote y Tio Conejo, (2) Juan Mudo y Juan Vivo, 
(3) Pedro Ordimales, (4) Los Cuentos de Tata Pinquin, (5) El que no 
te conozca que te compre, (6) Esperar que el higo caiga en la boca, (7) 
El Mosquito, (8) Juan Marfa y Juana Marfa, (9) El Palacio Encantado.) 

El Cerro del Carmen (La Actualidad, 4 : No. 123). Guatemala, 1916. 
La Feria de Jocotenango (Ibid., 4 : No. 135). Guatemala, 1916. 

— Las supersticiones y sortilegios de tiempos pasados (Jbid., 4 : Nos. 126 


| 


y 127). Guatemala, 1916. 
— Monografia del Departamento de Huehuetenango, Reptiblica de Guate- 
mala, pp. 224-225. Guatemala, Tipografia Sanchez y De Guise, 1913. 


(Habla de las costumbres de los indios de la comarca.) 
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REMESAL, fray ANTONIO DE. Historia de la Provincia de S. Vicente de 
Chyapa y Guatemala de la Orden de nro. Glorioso Padre Sancto 
Domingo, etc. Madrid, 1619, Por Francisco de Angulo. 

(Relata el “‘Caso maravilloso que le sucedié al P. F. Matfas de Paz,” 
p. 585; y ‘Como desengajfiaron a los indios de los miedos del demonio,” 
pp. 725-726.) 

ReEyeEs, Dr. Jost Trinrpap. Pastorelas del Presbitero Dr. José Trinidad 
Reyes, restauradas por Rémulo E. Durén, precedidas de un estudio por 
el Licenciado don Esteban Guardiola. Tegucigalpa, Imprenta Nacional, 
1905. 450 p. 

(El presbitero doctor Reyes, a quien tanto debe la cultura hondurejia, 
dejo admirables notas de observacion de costumbres y vocabulario popular 
en sus célebres “‘pastorelas.’’ Véase tambien sus “ Villancicos Jocosos” 
en la Revista del Arch. y de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 2 : 106- 
117. Tegucigalpa, 1915.) 

RICHMOND, CHARLES W. Guatuso Mortuary Customs (American Anthro- 
pologist, 5 [No. 3] : 287). New Haven, 1892. 

RIFARO ¥ CALVE. Las carreras de San Juan y San Pedro o la aventura de 
dos viejos (Cuadro de costumbres de Leén) (Educacién [No. 31] : 103- 
105). Managua, Nic., 1920. 

RiPpPpEN, BENE VAN. Mutilations and Decorations of Teeth among the 
Indians of North, Central and South America (Journal of Allied Dental 
Societies, 13 : 219-42). New York, 1917-18. 

RIVERA MAESTRE, FRANCISCO. Epistola a Guatemala desde Madrid 
(‘Galeria Poética Centro-Americana,” por Ramén Uriarte, p. 123-136). 
Guatemala, 1888. 

(En dichos versos hay mucho provincialismo centro-americano.) 

RoBLETO, HERNAN. Cuento regional. Entre Guapos. (Diario del Sal- 
vador, 21 noviembre 1914.) 

— El Hombre de los Diamantes (Nicaragua Informativa [No. 32] : 4). 
Managua, Nic., 1919. 

— Nobleza (Cuento regional que obtuvo el lirio de plata en los Juegos 
Florales de Nicaragua, 1919) (La Semana [Nos. 36 y 37] : 7-8, 9-10). 
San José, Costa Rica, 1919. 

— Voces de la Tierruca. Gafianes ingenuos. El velorio. (El Figaro 
[20 de septiembre] : 454). Habana, 1914. 

RoprRiGUEZ, LEOPOLDO ALEJANDRO. Estudio Histérico, Etnografico, Filo- 
légico y Arqueolégico de la Reptiblica de El Salvador en Centro-América, 
etc.” México, Antigua Imprenta de Murgufa, 1912. 

(En el capitulo VI trata de las costumbres de los pipiles, sus ceremonias 
religiosas, sus supersticiones y la diosa Xochiquetzal. En el VII habla 


” 


de sus misicas, la ceremonia del ‘‘cuhtancuyamet”’ o “partesana,”’ los 
fantasmas y brujos, la Sihuanaba, el Duende, el Zipite, el Justo Juez y el 
Grit6n.) 

RopriGurEz BETETA, VirRGILIO. Argumento de la épera indigena guate- 
malteca titulada “Quiché Vinak” (Diario de Centro-América, lo. de 
enero.) Guatemala, 1920. 

— Una historieta (El Despertar del Siglo [No. 17]: 265-267). Managua, I9II. 

(Es un cuadro de costumbres sobre jugadores.) 
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RopRiGUEZ, (LUNA) JUAN J. Preocupaciones y errores que, respecto a 
algunos animales, existen en Guatemala (Anales del Museo Nacional, 
1: 458-473). San Salvador. 

RomAn, P. GERONIMO. Véase XIMENEZ, FRANCISCO. 

Rosa, J. M. Topfas. El Cerro de las Muchachas (Leyenda) (El Nuevo 
Tiempo, marzo). Tegucigalpa, 1918. 

— El Cerro del Espafiol (Tegucigalpa [No. 63] : 3-5). Tegucigalpa, 1918. 

— EI solar maldito (Tradicién), 1780 0 1790 (El Ideal: No. 16). Santa 
Barbara, Honduras, 1916. 

— La gruta de Pencaligiie (Actualidades). San Pedro Sula, Honduras, 
1918. 

— La hechicera de Hlamapa (Tradicién) (Tegucigalpa, [No. 65]: 4-5). 
Tegucigalpa, 1918. 

— La Mina de Mala Nova (El Comercio [San Pedro Sula] y Diario de 
Honduras [Tegucigalpa]) 1900. 

— La Princesa Citlalin y el Capitan Apulan (Mercurio [No. 3] : 57-60). 
Tegucigalpa, 1920. 

— Tenambla (tradicién hondurefia) (Tegucigalpa, [No. 70] : 5-6). Te- 
gucigalpa, 1918. 

Rosa, RaMOn. Mi Maestra Escolastica, Fragmento de un cuadro de 
costumbres (Revista del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional, 1 : 348- 
360). Tegucigalpa, 1904. 

RosaLEs, HERNAN. Frente a las Ruinas: la leyenda de la palmera del 
Cerrito del Carmen. La ciudad de Guatemala ha sido destrufda tres 
veces (Vida : 23). La Ceiba, Honduras, 1918. 

— Las viboras azules (Nicaragua Informativa, junio). Managua, Nic., 
1918. 

SALAZAR GARC{A, SALOMON. Diccionario de Provincialismos y Barbarismos 
Centro-Americanos y Ejercicios de Ortologia Clasica (Vicios y correc- 
ciones de idioma espafiol, etc.). Segunda edicién, San Salvador, Tipo- 
grafia ‘‘La Unién”’ de Dutriz Hermanos, I910. 312 p. 

SAN JUAN, Fray ALONSO DE, y CIBDAD REAL, Fray ANTONIO DE. Relacién 
breve y Verdadera de algunas Cosas de las Muchas que sucedieron al 
Padre Fray Alonso Ponce en las Provincias de la Nueva Espafia, siendo 
Comisario General de aquellas partes, etc. (En Coleccién de Documentos 
Inéditos para la Historia de Espafia, por Salva y el Marqués de la Fuen- 
santa del Valle, tomo 57). Madrid, 1872. 

(En este interesante libro se habla de las jicaras de Chalchuapa, las 
palomas de San Miguel, la leyenda del Ojo de Agua de Uluapan cerca del 
volcan de San Miguel, la leyenda de El Viejo en Nicaragua, las frutas de 
dicho pais, las costumbres de los maribios, la Tembladera cerca de Gra- 
nada, una fiesta religiosa en Granada el dia del Santisimo Sacramento, las 
canoas en el Mar del Sur, las iguanas, la visi6n de fray Gonzalo Méndez, 
los achies de Guatemala, el mitote y las danzas de los indios de Atitlan en 
Guatemala, etc.) 

SapPpER, Kari. Spiele der Kekchi-Indianer (Boas Anniversary Volume, 
283-289). New York, 1906. 

(Sobre los juegos entre los indios quichés.) 
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— Die Bevélkerung Mittel-Amerikas (Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft in Strassburg, No. 22), Strassburg, 1914. 

SAVE, José ANTONIO. Cantares (en “‘Guirnalda Salvadorefia,” por Mayor- 
ga Rivas, 1 : 293-295). San Salvador, 1882. 

SCHULLER, RupoLPH. Loga del Nifio Dios (JAFL 27 : 232-236). New 
York and Lancaster, Pa., 1914. 

(Tomado del Manuscrito de Berendt.) 

SELER, doctor E(puARD). EI baile religioso. En ‘Los Relieves de Santa 
Lucia Cozumalhuapa (departamento de Escuintla, Reptiblica de Guate- 
mala) (El Centenario, 3 : 245-248). Madrid, 1892. 

(Habla de lo que ha encontrado en los relieves nimeros 2 a 8 y de motivos 
de danzas.) 

SELVA, SALOMON DE LA. Tropical Town and Other Poems. New York, 
John Lane Company, 1918. 

(Se distinguen ‘‘ Tropical dance’’ [Central-American folk-song], ‘‘The 
Girl that was wise’’ (Central-American folk-song) y ‘‘Three songs my 
little sister made.’’) 

SoLORZANO, Jos— ANTONIO. Leyendas sagradas de los Votanides. La 
creacién de las montafias (Pan American Magazine, 8: 186). New 
Orleans, La., 1909. 

Soto, Joaquin. Los Ojos del Nazareno (Leyenda) (El Nuevo Tiempo, 
9 de septiembre). Tegucigalpa, 1913. 

Soto, Marco AuRELIO. Santa Lucia, Felipe II y Valle de Angeles (Revista 
del Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 2 : 395-406). 
Tegucigalpa, 1905-06. 

Soto C., Simon. La fundacién de Olanchito (El Nuevo Tiempo, 22 de 
septiembre). Tegucigalpa, 1913. 

SPENCE, LEwis. Annulling the Mass with Magic (World Outlook, 2 : 2). 
New York, 1916. 

(Dice que los indios de México y Centro-América mantuvieron durante 
siglos el culto auctéctono y practicaban el nahualismo.) 

SQUIER, EPHRAIM GEORGE. Nicaragua; its People, Scenery, Monuments, 
etc. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1860. 

(Trata de las supersticiones de los indios del volcan de Masaya, segitin 
el relato de Oviedo y Valdés en 1529, p. 198; de las supersticiones como 
“El Toro,” p. 306; y de la fiesta de San Andrés y el ‘‘ Baile del Diablo,” 
p- 324.) 

— The Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of 
Nature in America. New York, G. P. Putnam, 1851. 

(Trata del simbolo falico en Centro-América, la adoracién de los prin- 
cipios recfprocos en Nicaragua, el simbolo de la serpiente en los templos de 
C. América, las representaciones pictéricas de la misma en Nicaragua, la 
probable representacién de la Serpiente y el Huevo en Cop4n, Theotbilahe 
en Nicaragua y Votan en Guatemala. Hay una edicién espafiola de 
dicho libro, publicada en Habana, 1855, por José de I. G. Garcfa.) 

— Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1855. 

(Habla de un funeral entre los mosquitos, las costumbres y supersti- 
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ciones de los mismos, asi como del diablo ‘‘Wulasha,”’ p. 72; de las su- 
persticiones y costumbres de los Zambos, p. 239; y del santuario del 
“Sukia,” ‘‘La Madre de los Tigres,’’ ‘‘Hoxom-Bal’’ y un cuento del 
Rio Wanks o Segovia, Cap. XIII.) 

STEPHENS, JOHN Li(loyp). Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan, 2: 193. New York, 1841. 

(Trata de una ciudad misteriosa en el fondo del Quiché y de la tradici6n 
india que a ella se refiere.) 

SroLL, doctor Otto. Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der Vélkerpsycho- 
logie, pp. 149-190. Leipzig, 1904, 738 p. 

(Contiene noticias sobre las ilusiones sugestivas en la mitolologia 
quiché, el nagualismo en Centro-América y los éxtasis proféticos en 
Guatemala.) 

Sue, JosepH. Le Velorio (en ‘Henri le Chancelier.— Souvenirs d'un 
Voyage dans l’Amérique Centrale,” p. 187). Parfs, Pagnerre, 1857. 

SuTCHI-QUEZZALI. Poema precolombino (Unién Ibero Americana, LX X- 
LX XII). Madrid, 1915. 

ToRQUEMADA, JUAN DE. Los Veinte y vn libros rituales, y Monarquia 
Yndiana (en la Of. de Nicolas Rodriguez Franco). Sevilla, 1723. 

(El capitulo II, p. 63, habla de que los indios de Honduras adoraban 
los astros; el II, p. 191, se refiere a la idolatria de los de Nicaragua, 
idéntica a la de los de México, y el capitulo II, p. 448, explica c6mo los 
indios guatemaltecos sacrificaban una gallina cuando nacfa un nifio, los con- 
vites que hacfan y las ceremonias religiosas, hasta que aquel podifa andar.) 

TrRULLAS AULET, IGNACIO. La Puebla (Pandeménium, [No. 87] : 220-223). 
San José, Costa Rica, 1913. 

Turcios, FroyLAN. Las Garras del Tigre (cuento) (Cardtulas, 1 [No. 5]: 
71). Leén, Nic., 1917. 

UGARTE, ULIsEs. Impresiones de un viaje a La Mosquitia. (AtlAntida, 
La Ceiba, 1919). 

UmANA, SALVADOR. Del Folk-Lore Costarricense (Repertorio Americano, 
2 [No. 21] : 303-304). San José, Costa Rica, 1921. 

(Son trozos tomados de un ‘‘Cancionero Nacional de Cuna’ 
sefior Umafia esta recogiendo.) 

VALENCIA, RAIMUNDO I. Gracias a mi cadena de oro (Leyenda histérica) 
(La Patria, 9 : 394-397, 422-425). Ledén, Nic., 1920. 

VALLADARES, MANUEL. Esponsales de antafio (Tradiciones centroameri- 
canas) (Repertorio del Diario del Salvador, 21 : 5524-5525). I9I1I. 

(Alude especialmente a las bodas de Manuel José de Arce y Felipa de 
Aranzamendi.) 

VALLE, ALFonso. Nicarahuismos. (Educacién, No. 21 : 98-100; 22-23: 
143-144; 24 : 206-207; 26: 74). Managua, Nic., 1920-21. 

VALLE, RAFAEL HELIOpORO. La Leyenda del Lago de Yojoa (Ateneo de 
Honduras, 2 : 281-284). Tegucigalpa, 1914. 

— La Literatura Regional en Centro-América (Centro-América, 9 : 4-9). 
Guatemala, 1917. 

— Nostalgia de abolengo (La Semana IIustrada, 1 [No. 35] : 8-9). Teguci- 
galpa, 1916. 

(Se refiere a un episodio colonial.) 
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VALLEJO, ANTONIO RAMON. Costumbres del clero de Honduras (en “Com. 
pendio de la Historia Social y Politica de Honduras,” 1 : 387-390), 
Tegucigalpa, 1882. 

— La Poza del Tabacal (en ‘‘Compendio de la Historia Social y Polftica 
de Honduras,” 7d., p. 104). 

— Pedro Chulo y Gabrielito (Tradicién) (Revista del Archivo y de lag 
Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 2 : 372). Tegucigalpa, 1905-06. 

VALOIS, ALFRED DE. Mexique, Havane et Guatemala. Notes de Voyage. 

Paris, Collection Hetzel, (1861?). 

(Trata de las diversiones, costumbres y caracter de los indios de Guate- 
mala, en el capitulo X XI, y al hablar de Escuintla se refiere a los trova- 
dores indios y traduce algunas de sus canciones, capitulo XXXII.) 

’ASQUEZ, fray FRANcisco. La Cabeza del Cristo (de Trujillo) (Revista del 

Archivo y de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 5 : 513-519). Teguci- 
galpa. 

VASQUEZ DE CORONADO, JUAN. (Sobre los indios de Couto, Quepo y otros 
pueblos de Costa Rica) (1563) (Boletin de la Sociedad GeogrAfica, 13: 
104-116). Madrid, 1882. 

(En estas cartas al Presidente de Guatemala, dirigidas desde el pueblo 
de Quepo y Garci-Mujfioz, describe las costumbres, medios de vida, etc., 
de los indios en referencia, asi como sus armas.) 

Vico, fray Dominco. Historia de los Indios, sus fabulas, supersticiones, 


at 


costumbres, &c. 

(Esta obra est4 citada por el P. Remesal y a su vez Beristain incluye 
el dato en su bibliografia.) 

Victor. Dia de pueblo. Domingo. Costumbres del Oriente de la Re- 
ptiblica (Diario de Centro-América, 8 marzo). Guatemala, 1911. 

VILLAGUTIERRE SoTo-MaAyor, JUAN DE. Historia de la Conquista de la 
Provincia del Petén Itz4. Madrid, 1701. 

(Tépicos que trata: algunas costumbres de los indios de Lacandén, 
frutos que sembraban y cogian, las mujeres eran trabajadoras y curiosas, 
por qué se pintaban los Itzaes, la bebida del pulque, la forma de sus 
casas, sus ganados, flora y fauna, sus flechas y cuentas de cristal, el 
adoratorio de Quincanek, el fdolo Tezmin, los huesos del caballo de 
Cortés, la mesa de los sacrificios, el adoratorio del Canek y lo que dijo un 
idolo.) 

VILLALTA, FELIPE E. La Princesa Tiohil (Revista de la Ensefianza, 4 : 84- 
89). San Salvador, 1919. 

WAGNER UND SCHERZER. Die Republik Costarika, 1856. 

WALKER, J. W. G. Ocean to Ocean. An Account Personal and Historical 
of Nicaragua and its People. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1902. 

(Hay una interesante descripcién de una fiesta popular y una pelea de 
gallos en Granada, p. 210.) 

WALLER, W.C. A Visit to Costa Rica (The Southern Magazine, 15 : 262- 
277, 374-385). Baltimore, 1874. 

(Disefia las costumbres, las diversiones populares, las procesiones 

religiosas, la Semana Santa, las plantaciones, los carreteros, etc.) 
Wickuam, G. H. Notes of a Journey among the Woolva and Moskito 
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Indians (Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 13 : 58-63). 
London, 1869. 

(Habla de los juegos, ceremonias, trajes, cementerios, etc.) 

WELLS, WILLIAM V. (La Leyenda de Olancho el Viejo) (en ‘‘ Explorations 
and Adventures in Honduras,” etc.). New York, 1857. 

— La Mina de las Guayabillas (Tradici6én) (en Ibid.). New York, 1857. 

Witson, BARONESA DE. Amelicatl. La venganza. Dos tumbas. Las fuentes 
de Coatepeque (en ‘‘ Maravillas Americanas,”’ 2 : 131-137). Barcelona, 
Maucci, 1910. 

Winter, NEvin O. Land of Saints, Fiestas and Ignorance (World Out- 
look, 2 : 25-26). New York, 1916. 

(Habla de Guatemala y lo que dice va acompafiado de notables ilus- 
traciones.) 

Xim£NEz, fray Francisco. Las Historias del Origen de los Indios de esta 
Provincia de Guatemala, traducidas de la lengua quiché al Castellano 
para mAs comodidad de los ministros del S. Evangelio. Viena, En casa 
de Carlos Gerold e Hijo, 1857. 

(Es la edicién anotada por el doctor C. Scherzer. Esta obra, fundamental 
en el estudio del folklore centroamericano, da en extracto las antiguas 
historias del Quiché, del principio del reino y su religién, y de la cuaresma, 
ayunos y sacrificios de dichos indios; ofrece informacién acerca de los 
lugares donde practicaban su idolatria y otras cosas curiosas, asi como 
las ceremonias finebres. El P. Ximénez, cura doctrinero por el Real 
patronato de S. Thomas Chuila, en Guatemala, se vali6é de los apunta- 
mientos del P. Gerénimo Rom4n, que con el nombre de “Republica de 
los Indios’’ como dice Scherzer, 0 ‘‘ Republica de las Indias Occidentales,”’ 
como el mismo P. Ximénez lo asegura, daban noticias de las sucesiones 
de los reyes, las costumbres religiosas y las condiciones sociales en el 
antiguo Reino Quiché: eran escolios incompletos, que Scherzer asegura 
estaban en la Biblioteca de la Universidad de Guatemala en 1848 cuando 
él hacia investigaciones en aquella capital.) 

YounG, THoMas. Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore during 
the years 1839, 1840 & 1841, etc. London, 1842. 

(En el capitulo II hay la descripci6én de una fiesta de los mosquitos; 
y en el capitulo VI se habla del Espiritu Bueno y el Espiritu Malo, las 
canciones y una leyenda de los indios.) 

ZAMORA CASTELLANOS, PEDRO. Cucajol. Tradiciones guatemaltecas. 
(Diario de Centro-América, 4 de abril). Guatemala, 1914. 

— El desastre y la barca de las doncellas. (1524.) (Diario de Centro- 
América, 13 de febrero). Guatemala, 1909. 

—El Dragén (Diario de Centro-América, 23 de mayo). Guatemala, 1914. 

(En esta tradicién del siglo XVII se habla de la Verapaz y el Niiio 
Sentado.) 

— EI salto del caballo apostélico. Tradiciones guatemaltecas. (Diario de 
Centro-América, 25 de julio). Guatemala, 1912. 

— La Cruz del Milagro (1730) (Ibid., 20 febrero). Guatemala, 1909. 

— La lagartija de Ntra. Sra. Tradiciones guatemaltecas. (Jbid., 11 de 

julio.) Guatemala, 1912. 
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(Esta tradicién, es en el fondo la misma que Ricardo Palma escribig 
con el nombre de ‘El alacran de Fray Pedro.”’ El sefior Zamora Caste. 
llanos la atribuye al P. Juarros.) 

— Lamueladel Diablo. Tradiciones guatemaltecas. (Jbid., 19 de agosto.) 
Guatemala, 1913. 

— La poza de la Campana (Jbid.) Guatemala, 1909. 
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— Las tres chicas. (Tradiciones guatemaltecas.) (Jbid.) Guatemala, 
IQI0. 

— Los duendes del Castillo. Tradiciones guatemaltecas. (Ibid., 24 abril.) 
Guatemala, 1912. 

(Se refiere al castillo de Izabal.) 

— Maria Tecum (1525) (Jbid., 6 de febrero). Guatemala, 1909. 

— Mictlan. (Jbid., 17 de abril). Guatemala, 1909. 

(Sobre el pueblo de Mita y el Lago de Giiija.) 

Ziz, BARTOLO. Rabinal-Achi ou Le drame-ballet du tun; piéce scénique de 
la Ville de Rabinal transcrite pour la premiére fois par Bartolo Ziz, an- 
cien de la méme ville, pour la laisser comme un souvenir a ses enfants. 
Les anciens de Rabinal la représentérent le jour de la féte de la Conversion 
de saint Paul le 25 janvier de l'année 1856, pour la satisfaction de leur 
pére, administrateur et ancien, M. Brasseur de Bourbourg, qui la traduisit 
en entier de la langue quichée en francais. Paris, Arthus Bertrand, 
éditeur, 1862, 122 p. 

(El texto aparece en francés y quiché. Al principio va un “Essai sur la 
Poésie et la Musique, sur la danse et l’Art dramatique des anciennes popu- 
lations mexicaines et Guatémaltéques, pour servir d’introduction au 
drame quiché de Rabinal-Achi,” pp. 5-23. Al final figuran 12 pAginas de 
texto musical, litograffa Callet, de Paris, titulado ‘‘ Rabinal-Achi, piéce 
scénique des Indigénes de Rabinal dans la République de Guatemala,” 
que se divide en Principio, del baile, entrada del Rabinal-Achi, un son 
del Quiché, Presentacién del Quiché-Achi al rey y un son de guerra, y la 
muerta (sic) del Quiché-Achi. En seguida se insertan ‘Airs indigénes 
recueillis en Nicaragua, Amérique Centrale, dividido en ‘“ Naachi 
Nasumanieu (Sonido de los Novios) y ‘“‘Naachii dafiamé’’ (Canto 
del hambre). 

ZUN1GA, Luis ANDRES. La Cruz de Piedra (Balada) (Revista del Archivo y 
de la Biblioteca Nacional de Honduras, 3 : 214-216). Tegucigalpa. 

ZuNIGA Pattats, Darfo. Alma de Antafio. Escenas y leyendas de la Vida 
primitiva de Nicaragua. Leén, Nic., Tip. ‘‘La Prensa,” 1921, 163 p. 

(Abunda en notas muy itiles para el estudioso y las principales leyendas 
son: ‘Los amantes de Xilotecatl,’’ ‘El coloso de Nagrando,” “El 

’" “Tos misterios de Mana- 


Tigre de Nochary,"’ ‘‘La serpiente de Apoyec, 
huali” y ‘‘La violeta de Yaalf.’’) 


WASHINGTON, 1920. 
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THE ORIGIN MYTH OF ZUNI. 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


The origin myth of Zuiii (chimiky’ anakona ' penane, “from the 
beginning talk’’) is not accounted a felapnane, a tale or folk-tale, 
but a “talk” like the chant of kyaklo in the quadrennial initiation 
into the kotikyane or like the chants of the shalako and of sayatasha 
in the koko awia (god coming) i.e. the so called shalako cere- 
monial. Unlike the kyakloampenane and the sayatashampenane, the 
“talk’’ belongs to none, it is non-proprietary, and it is therefore, as we 
should say, exoteric or secular. It is known or, rather, it may be 
known, by anyone, and there is no reluctance about imparting it. 

Most of the chimiky’anakona penane has been published somewhat 
discursively by Stevenson. Several fragments I too had heard from 
various informants, but the following version is the only unbroken nar- 
ration that has been given me. The narrator was Lippelanna (weav- 
ing big or all the time, i.e. Big Weaver). He is the akwa mosi (medi- 
cine head) of the makye tsanna tikya, Little Firebrand Society. He is 
over seventy. Although a man of property, possessed of the largest 
peach orchard of Zufi and of corn fields which he still cultivates him- 
self, and although characterized by apparent artlessness, he is reputed 
by some to be a witch. I was told about his reputation one night 
when about five minutes after leaving our house he was seen again 
looking into the window. In explanation of such childishness, he said 
that he had lost his way home in the dark, and needed a light. Look- 
ing into windows at night is behaviour always open to the suspicion of 
witchcraft. 


ABSTRACT 


I. Emisaries from Sun to the underground people. Emisariesare spat on. Give notice 
of return in four days. 

II. The emergence. Plants to come up by. The fourth plant is adequate. Through 
the four worlds. Dazzled by the sun. 

III. Webbed and tailed. See V. 

IV. Witches check overpopulation by introducing death. Witches bring corn. Sacri- 
fice a little girl to prove life after death. 

V. Tails amputated and fingers cut apart. 

VI. Migrations. 

VII. Incest of son and daughter of a rain-priest (shiwanni). They make a river. 


1 The ettone (rain, seed, etc. fetiches) or the santu (a Catholic image which is regarded 
much as an ettowe) or the black pigment used on feather-sticks for the dead and for the 
koko may all be described as chimiky'akoa (sing.) chimiky'anapkoa (pl.). Chimi means 
“from then on."’ Stevenson gives an esoteric meaning for this term. Stevenson, M.C. 
“The Zufii Indians,’ RBAE 23 (1904) : 73. 
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VIII. Crossing the river the children slip away as water snakes. Origin of the koko 


(ancestor or masked gods) and of their town under the lake. The dead are to go there 
instead of to the place of emergence. 

IX. Separation of people: choosers of crow egg go to the east, choosers of parrot egg, 
to the south, 

X. Separation with song of the Ze’ettone people. 

XI. The fight with the kyanakwe. Bows of sinew and bows of jucca. Heart of leader 
in a gourd rattle. Three captives taken by kyanakwe. 

XII. Birth of war gods and pauutiwa from foam of waterfall. 

XIII. War gods visit Sun by a road made by throwing up a ball of meal. Sun reveals 
the secret of the heart in the rattle. 

XIV. Elder brother war god hits a bear by mistake and breaks his back into the posi- 
tion it is to take forever. Defeat of the kyanakwe. 

XV. War god dance. Coyote of Yellow Corn clan, the drummer. War gods adopt 
respectively Deer and Bear clans. Big shell blown. 

XVI. Yellow Corn clan becomes Black Corn clan. Competition in rain making by 
‘*making days”’ i.e. taboo or will magic. 

XVII. Institution of the kolikyane as a source of social amusement. Account of the 
initiation. 

XVIII. Search for the middle place. Birds as seekers. Waterskate finds the middle. 
A new hepatina is made. The apitashiwanni go under the earth forever. 

XIX. Wanderings of the war gods. Their sexual promiscuity and murders. Pursued 
by a murdered girl. Rescued by Knife Society. Institution of Scalp dance rites. The 
ambiguous tracks of the chaparral cock. Twelve feathers in its tail determine taboo 
period for scalp takers. 

XX. Initiation of war gods into Knife Society and other societies. Rules for war gods. 

XXI. Migrations of fe’weke. Rain-making competition between fe’wekwe and pattok 
ashiwanni. Two moons assigned to the fe’wekwe. 

XXII. Flood; refuge found in towa yallane. Sacrifice in water of virgin boy and girl. 

XXIII. Arrival of Spaniards. 

THE ORIGIN MytH(Chimiky’anakona penane). 

I.! When all the people were living in the fourth bottom of the 
world,? the two apilashiwanni* of Sun * went down into the bottom 
of the world. And someone in the dark was out hunting. When 
they saw him, ‘“‘ What are you doing?”’ they said to him. “I am out 
hunting,”’ said he. The two apifashiwanni went up to him and he 
spat on them. ‘‘Why do you do that tous? Do your people do that 
to each other? We do not like that. Where do your people live?” — 
“On the north side,” said the hunter. So he took with him the two. 
When they reached the town, there were no houses, they just lived 
in burrows in the ground. And they said, ‘‘Why have you come?”’ — 
“Our Father Sun has sent us in for you people to come out into the 
bright world. Our Father Sun knows everything, but none gives him 
telikyanawe.> Wewill be here again in four days.’’® So they went out. 

1 Roman numerals refer to the abstracts given on pp. 135-6. 

2 Usually given as the fourth world, awitelin tehula. 

* Usually translated bow priests. A pilashiwanni serve, in practice as in myths, as 
messengers, as carriers and enforcers of orders from the ashiwanni (rain priests). 

4 Another informant referred to them as yatokia awan chawe, Sun’s children. 

+ The feather-sticks which are offered in connection with all ceremonials. 

* The fixed period of notice for ceremonial events. 
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II. When the apiiashiwanni went out, the people inside the dark 
world planted faniko,! but it did not reach out; next they planted 
lokwimo,? but that tree did not reach out; next they planted pine 
(ashiekya), next spruce (kyalatsiwa).* But none came out. At last 
they planted shotoinawe (a grass creeper or reed). That reached out.® 
In four days they went down and said to the people, “‘ Now it is time 
tocome out. Our father has sent us down again.’’ So all the people 


got ready and took everything of their elletteliwa.6 They all started 


out. First they came to anosian tehula (soot world). The second 
world they came to was kolin tehula, the third world was shipola (fog), 
the fourth world was latokatya.?’ When all came out,® they saw their 
Father Sun, and everybody shut their eyes because it was so bright for 
them. They had never seen the sun before. 

III. When the two apitashiwanni saw them their fingers were 
webbed and they had a tail.’ 

IV. A little way from where they started they lived for four years 
(tepikwenan).° Then they heard a noise and they all said,‘‘ Now who 
is behind? Someone must be behind, we heard a noise.” ' —‘‘We 
had better go and see who it is,” said the two apilashiwanni. So 
they went back to where they came out and they saw two witches 
sitting down. ‘‘Now why did you come out? You ought not to 
come out. Have you something useful?’ — “Yes,” said they, “we 
are to be with you people because this world is small. Soon this world 
will be full of people and as the world grows smaller and smaller (i.e. 
more crowded), we shall kill some of the people. Besides we have 
everything of which you people have none, — we have yellow corn, 





1 Aspen, (‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 74). 

2 Silver spruce. (‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 74). 

8 According to a variant recorded by Dr. Kroeber, each pitashiwanni had telikyanawe 
of two colors. They went north with yellow telikyanawe to get ashiekya (pine-tree) but 
the pine tree did not reach out; they went west with blue telikyanawe to get kyatatsilo 
(spruce); they went south with red telikyanawe to get lokwima; they went east with white 
telikyanawe to get faniko. 

‘ Cf. ‘Zufii Indians,’’ p. 26 n. a. 

5 Cf. “‘Zufii Indians, p. 25. Stevenson, M. C. ‘The Sia,’’ RBAE 11 : 36; Russell, 
F, ‘‘Myths of the Jicarilla Apaches,’’ JAFL 11 : 255. 

6 A term referring to the ettowe or fetiches for rain, snow, crops, etc. 

7 Stevenson gives latéw‘tehula, wing world, from yatokta latéwwe, suri wings. 

* According to one informant, as the pikchikwe clan came out, they caught hold of 
pikchi Lawe (twigs). Hence their name. Pikchi is said to grow ina canyon to the south- 
east; but accounts of it are so conflicting that one almost suspects it to be a mythical 
plant. 

® Variant recorded by Dr. Kroeber: Besides tails and webbed fingers they had horns 
(amishamitop.) Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ pl. VII, fig. c. 

10 Meaning four time periods, explained our interpreter just as the Bible commentator 
explains the days of creation. 

"1 When the first people had gone from world to world they, too, according to one infor- 
mant, moved with a thunderous noise (tunooti). 
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blue corn, red corn, white corn, corn of different colors, black corn, and 
sweet corn, whereas you people just live on different kinds of seeds,” ! 
— “All right, let’s go,” they said to them. So they took the two 
witches to where the people were. When the people saw them come, 
they all said, ‘‘Why are you bringing them here? They ought not to 
be with us,” they all said. They said, “They have all the different 
kinds of corn of which we have none, we people who live only on seeds.’ 
Besides, this world will be full of people in a few years. Some of the 
people these witches will kill, so this land wont fill up with people so 
soon.” — ‘‘Let me have one of your children, I will try it out (anoye) 
with him,” said one of the witches. ‘The day after he dies he will 
be where we came out. That day he will be alive again. If you dis- 
believe, you may go find out tomorrow.’’ Thus he spoke. So they 
gave him the daughter of a shiwanni. He tried it out with her. The 
little girl died. She went back to where they came out. The next 
day two of them went back to see her. When they got there, they 
went into the house where she was. They saw her sitting by the fire 
with her hair washed.4 When they got in the girl talked with them. 
“Have you come?” § she said to them. “What have you come for?” 
— “Well, we did not believe that you were going to live again.”” — “I 
am not dead, I am living here, only I cannot go back to where my 
people are. I shall stay here forever. So when anybody dies he will 
be here. After they find ztiwanna ® whoever loses his life will come 
where I am,”’ said she to the apilashiwanni. “All right, we will tell 
the people that you are living. Wego.’’’ Sothey went out.’ They 
went back to the people. 

V. Then, after four years, it was time to start again. They started 
again to awishhonankyaakwi (slime spring). There they all came. 
They stopped there. The two apitashiwanni made them bathe in the 
spring. They were all covered with slime (awisho). There they cut 


1 Cf. “‘Zufi Indians,’’ p. 26. 


dramatization of this episode. The impersonation is filled by a Corn clansman. The 
pekwin (Sun priest) gives a lashowane (pendant eagle feather which is given to impersona- 
tors) to the komosona (head of the koko or masked gods) who gives it to the pikchikwe awan 
mosona (pikchikwe [clan] their head), who gives it to a Sun clansman, who gives it to 
the Corn clansman impersonator. 

3 In another version (Parsons, E. C. ‘‘ Notes on Zufii,"” MAAA 4(1917): 299, a version 
which appears to combine this story with the story given below (p. 167), the witches 
possessed of corn are the kyakweamosi, one of the paramount priesthoods, rain priests of 
the north (see p. 160 n. 5). Formerly they were custodians of the chu (seeds) ettowe. 

4 The head of the dead is washed. 

5 The formula for greeting a visitor. 

6 The middle, place understood. See below. 

7 The formula for leave taking. 

8 Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,"’ p. 30. 
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their tails off and cut their fingers apart.!' They lived there four years. 
“Now you will stay here again for four years. This is the way you 
people ought to be, you ought to be like us,”’ said the apitashiwannt 

VI. They lived there four years. After four years they said, “‘ Now 
it is time to go again.’’ They all started again and went on till they 
came to k’eatiwa.2 “‘ Now we will stop here.”” So they stopped there 
again four years. There they all lived. After four years they all 
started out again to familank’aiakwi.* There they lived another four 
years. They stayed there four years. After four years the two 
apilashiwanni said, ‘‘Now we will start for another place.” They 
all started out. They came to pananullank’aia.t They came there. 
They said, ‘“‘ Now we shall all stop here again. We shall stay here for 
another four years.’’ So they made their houses and all lived there. 
After four years they all started out again. They came to fapelyankwi.5 
They stayed there for four years. From there after four years they 
started again. They came to ‘enatsalinkwi.® There they stayed four years. 

VII. After four years they all said, ‘‘ Now we will go again to another 
place."’ Then they made two leaders for themselves, the girl and boy 
ofashiwanni.?. After the two had gone ahead, they all started. When 
they started, the people of /e’ettone ® went in front. The people who 
lived on elletteliwa were behind. They all started and the two (girl 
and boy) were far in front. Then they came toa hill. The day was 
hot. There his sister sat down. ‘I am tired, let’s wait here till they 
come,” she said. ‘‘All right, let me go and see where they are com- 
ing.”’ So he went a little way to see where the people were coming. 
When he saw them coming he went back to his sister. And his sister 
was lying down by a tree asleep. When he got near his sleeping sister 
her legs were uncovered. There he did something to his sister. She 
waked up. She tried to talk. Her language was changed. She had 
turned into komokyatsi (god, old woman).’ Her brother talked differ- 
ently too. He had turned into koyemshi.° He said, ‘ Hawai!” ™ 

1 Cf. ‘‘Zufi Indians,” p. 28. 

2 Cat-tail. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 78. 

3 Cf. “‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 78. 

‘ Muddy spring. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 78. 

5 Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 79. 

6 Tenatsali is a plant with narcotic properties. It belongs to the ashiwanni and to the 
societies. 

? Or siwuluhsiwa and siwuluhsi’etsa (Kroeber). 

8’ The snow-bringing fetich belonging to the fe’wekwe society. To them have been 
poor 


assigned two winter moons (January and February), the rest of the year they are 
persons.”’ 

* Identified by one informant with kolahma, god hermaphrodite. 

0 The probable etymology is ko oyemashi (god husband) the reference being to the above 
incident. 

For masks of koyemshi and komokyatsi see ‘‘Zufii Indians,"’ pl. V. 

4 An exclamation of fatigue much used by the koyemshi, the sacred clowns or so-called 
“mud heads." At the end of a stick race Laguna runners would exclaim hari! 
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There they marked the earth with their legs and they made a river! 
At last the people came. They saw the two walking on the mountain, 
When they saw them, they said, ‘Look at them, who are they? Why 
have they changed like that?”’ — ‘‘ They did something bad,”’ said the 
apilashiwanni.? 

VIII. At last when they came to the river, the two apitashiwannj 
said, “‘Now go across the river.’’ So the people went across. The 
women carried their babies on their backs and in their arms. They 
went into the river, and the children turned into snakes of different 
kinds, and their mothers were afraid of them,’ and let go of them, and 
they [the children-snakes] went to the lake to live. And all the people 
of fe’eltone went across. They lost all their children, the old people 
were alone. Next, the rest of the people came. They said to them, 
“Now go across this river. The first people who went across, there 
they are without their children. When you go into the river, hold 
your children tight. Even if they turn into snakes, do not let them 
go. After you have crossed the river, they will be all right.” So 
everybody went into the river. Their children turned into snakes and 
turtles and scratched their mothers, but the mothers held them tight. 
After they had crossed the river, their children were all right. When 
they were all across, they went on a little way, and then they all 
stopped, and there they lived. In the evening the mothers of the lost 
children were crying, craving their children. When night came, they 
heard singing from the lake which the two, komokyatsi and koyemshi, 
had made. (They had made everything at once for the lost children). 
‘‘We have heard singing, perhaps it is our children.” —‘‘ We believe 
they are your children. Let us go and see about them.’”’ So the two 
apitashiwanni. went to the lake. When they got near, they heard 
singing and dancing. When they got to the lake, in it through the 
middle they saw a road. They walked on that road to the middle of 
the water. There was a door open. They went in. Inside they 
were all dancing (the kok’okshi),5 and they saw them. They said, 
‘Everybody stop for a while, our fathers are coming. Maybe there is 
some news. That is why they come.’’ So they all stopped. They 
said, ‘Sit down.’”’ They said, “Now, our fathers, what have you 

1 According to one informant, they also made two mountains, and the river flowed 
between them. 

2 In the tumanpa origin myth of the Mohave recorded, but not yet published, by Dr. 
Kroeber, an old man and woman, brother and sister, in the course of their journeying, 
mate together and then turn into stone. 

’ Among the Huichol, women, when they cross streams with their babies on their 
backs, are afraid of the water spirits. (Lumholtz, C. Unknown Mexico, II, 422. New 
York, 1902). 

4 It was they, too, according to one informant, who had transformed the children. 
They wanted their company. 

5 Koko, k’okshi, good. The most sacred of the dances, and apparently the oldest. 
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come for? There may be some news to tellus. You may let us know. 
They all said, ‘‘Today our children have lost their children. They 
are crying, wishing to see you. A while ago when we were there we 
heard the singing and we thought we would come and see you,”’ they 
said. ‘‘We are happy here. Our mothers ought not to cry about us. 
We shall stay here forever. Jtiwanna is near now, that is why we stop 
here. To where we began will be too far for your people to go after 
they find itiwanna. We have stopped here. So in the years when 
there is little rain at ztiwanna you will not have so far to go, you will 
not have to go to where we began.’’!- Thusspoke they. ‘‘They must 
not cry for us. After anybody dies he will stop-here instead of going 
to where we began.’ Thus spoke all the children that were in there to 
the apilashiwannt. ‘‘ Now we will go. When we get there, we will 
tell our children just how you are here, so they will not be sorry for 
you.”” So they went up and went where their children were. When 
they got there they told the people all about what they had said.? 

IX. They all lived there, made their little houses and stayed there 
for four years. After four years, when it was time to go again, they 
separated the people. The ashiwanni had the people that were to go 
to the south and the elletteliwa had the people who were to come here. 
They put a crow’s egg and a parrot’s egg in a basket. The parrot’s 
egg was not as pretty as the crow’s egg. The apilashiwanni said, 
“Now which of these eggs are you to belong to? Choose one.”” The 
people of elletteliwa chose the crow’s egg, and they said, “We will 
belong to this egg.” The rest of the people got the parrot’s egg. 
‘Now we are to go to the south and you people will go to the east. 
Wherever you find itiwanna there you will live forever. And we will 
go to the south to live somewhere there.’”’ And they separated.* 

X. The Ze’ettone people started out before everybody. They started 
to go to shipapolima. And the people staying behind saw them 
starting out, and the women said, 


Naiya, sek le’ettone ana 


Naiya, sek tikyllona ana. 


Naiya,‘ look, the te’ettone is going. 


Naiya, look, the society members are going. 


After the women had said that, those on ahead began to sing that song. 


1 An interesting rationalistic explanation of the substitution of koluwala (god town) 
for shipapolima, the place of emergence and, according to some accounts, of return after 
death in Keresan mythology. 

? Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,’’ pp. 32-4. 
* Cf. “‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 4o. 


*‘ Keresan for mother. A woman's exclamation, said our interpreter. 
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As they went on they sang.' Now the people started to the 
south.? 

XI. After four years all the people with elletteliwa started again, 
They came to hantipinkya.* There they came and stayed four years,‘ 
After four years they started again. They came to heshato yalla and 
the kyanakwe® were there. The people that came wanted to go 
through, but the kyanakwe did not want to let them pass. They 
began to fight. They fought all day. In the evening, when they 
quit, they sent word to their children at kofuwala to come and help 
them. So the two apilashiwanni went to them and said, “You 
children go and help your old ones (atashinawe) tomorrow. Certain 
people wont let our children pass.’’ — “We shall be there.’’ So they 
went back. The next day their children started from kofuwala. They 
started in a drip of rain. When they got there they began to fight 
again. It rained all day. In the afternoon when they quit they 
went back to koluwala. They told them to come back again. The 
next day they started out again. When they started out they came 
with a heavy rain. Their bow strings were of deer sinew and those 
of the kyanakwe, of yucca fibre. When the neavy rain came the deer 
sinews of the koko got wet and broke. When the bows of the other 
side got wet, they were tight. They kept on fighting all day. And 
the kyanakwe captured kolahma,® saiyatia,’ itsepasha.8 When they 
caught itsepasha, he began tocry. His mouth looked just as it is now. 
The big woman of the kyanakwe, the chakwen ® okya (woman), went 
in front of them while they fought. They shot at her with their 
arrows, but she did not die. She had her heart in a gourd 
rattle. 

XII. Somewhere near was a big mountain creek. During the 
heavy rain in the waterfalls there was a lot of foam. There the two 

1 It is the same song that koyemshi sing, the song they come with at the initiation into 
the kotikyane (see below) or at koko awia. It is also the song sung when the ettone is 
carried around the box in the fe’wekwe ceremonial. 


2 “‘No one knows where they are now,” interjected our interpreter, ‘‘ perhaps in 
Central America.” 

3 Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ p. 85. 

4 Variant recorded by Dr. Kroeber: at hantipinkya the clans made iats’ume (com- 
peted) with one another. They asked the two apitashiwanni what they could do. So 
the two went to the south, killed, took the scalp, burned the scalp. Like the others they 
made rain for four days and nights. 

5 Cf. ‘Zuni Indians,’’ pp. 217 ff, The myth of the kyanakwe is enacted in a quad- 
rennial ceremonial. 

6 God hermaphrodite. 

7 Blue Horn, a whipper or exorcising koko. 

8 One of the ten koyemshi. 

® Masked impersonations associated in details with the war cult or war complex. 
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aihayuta and pauutiwa' began. They are the children of rain,? rain 
children (kashym? atsana).‘ 

XIII. When they stopped fighting the two aihayuta made up like 
men and went to the people. When the people saw them, they said, 
“Maybe those two know something. Perhaps they are brave.’’ So 
they called them. When they got there they said to them, ‘“‘Do you 
know of anything that you could do to those people who would not 
let us pass?’’ — ‘‘No, we are only little fellows, but we will try.” 
After they quit fighting, the koko all went back to their houses again 
minus the three captives. Next day their children began to fight 
again in the rain. At noon they all stopped fighting. The two 
aihayuta could do nothing. ‘We can do nothing. Prepare meal and 
turquoise for us. We are going somewhere, we shall be back soon.” 
So the women gave them meal mixed with turquoise. They went out. 
After they had gone a little way from the town, the sun was in the 
middle [of the sky]. They looked up. They made a ball of the meal. 
They looked up at Sun. They threw it up. There was a road 
going up toSun. ‘“‘That’s where we have to go,”’ they said. So they 
started up to Sun. When they got to where he was sitting, he said, 
“Have you come? Perhaps there is some news to tell.’’— “‘ Yes,”’ 
said they. ‘‘There are people, alashinawe elletteliwa, who go to find 
itiwanna, but there are some people who will not let them pass. Per- 
haps you know something to make them stop so our children may go 
through,” said they toSun. And Sun said to them, “ You are aiuchi’- 
ana (having supernatural power), but you don’t know where her 
heart is.” — ‘‘No,” said they. ‘‘The big chakwena person (holanna 
chakwena) has her heart ? in a gourd (chimun),’ he said. ‘‘When you 
go down and hit that gourd so our people may pass through, they 
(kyanakwe) will run away.”’” So Sun got his feane (turquoise)* and he 
gave it to the older brother (am papa). So Sun sent them down. 
“Do it carefully.’’ So they went down. 

1 The head (mosona) of the koko. The independent origin of pauutiwa here given is of 
interest. 

2 Cf. ‘Myths of the Jicarilla Apaches,’’ JAFL 11 : 255. 

3 Probably a Keresan rain term. 

4The two aihayuta were raised from the suds of falling water. Their father was 
uwanami (Kroeber), a term for the ghostly rain makers. 

5’ The usual offering to the supernaturals. 

® Cf. ‘Zuni Indians,”’ p. 25. 

7 Equivalent to saying her life. The heart in tale and general opinion is the seat of 
ilfe. 

§ Rabbit stick, is I presume, understood; but there was so much uncertainty in inter- 
preting that the point remains obscure. At Cochiti rabbit sticks are offered to the Sun. 
in the Laguna shrine of shtuitauwa where solstice offerings are made a mass of very old 
rabbit sticks with four grooves were found. (Parsons, E. C. ‘‘War god shrines of Laguma 
and Zufii,’"” AA 20 (1918) : 384-5. 
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XIV. They began to fight again. Am papa said, “‘ Now, you want 
me to try?’’ — “‘No, I don’t want you to try, let me do it.”” — “You 
will miss it.’’— “‘No, I wont,’’ he said; but his younger brother 
(an suwe) kept on asking him to let him have the turquoise. “I am 
your older brother, I am supposed to act because I am the older.” ~ 
“T know, but then you will miss the big person chakwena.’’ But am 
papa did not want to give it to him, so an suwe said, ‘Go on and try. 
I know you will miss.”” Am papa walked in front of all the people. 
As he walked in front, when he got near he turned his turquoise loose, 
He missed, and his turquoise went through and went to the north at 
tepinetsa (Ship Rock). A bear was there in hiding. He heard the 
turquoise coming and he stood up and waited till the turquoise got 
there. It came swiftly and it hit him in the belly. He began to bend 
down. The turquoise almost broke his backbone. Am papa followed 
his turquoise and when he got there the bear had the turquoise. And 
he said, ‘“‘Why did you turn it loose? You hurt me very badly. Now 
I am bending low.”” And athayuta said, “You are all right. This is 
the way you always will be. You will be very different from the way 
you were. When your back was straight, you did not look good, but 
now, when you do not seem to be looking at anything, yet you are 
looking. Therefore everybody will be afraid of you. You look good.” 
— “All right,” said the bear. So he [aihayuta] started back. When 
he got back to where they were fighting, am suwe said, ‘‘ Now I will do 
it. I told you you would miss. Now I won’t miss,’’ he said. So he 
went in front of all the people and walked ahead again. When he got 
his turquoise straight, he turned it loose. Then he hit the gourd. 
Then she fell down and everybody ran away and ran into the spring. 
After the fighting was over, they all went back to their town and their 
children. The koko went back to their home. 

XV. The two aihayuta went a little way to the top of their high rock 
(atealakwi, canyon). When they went there, they put up stones to sit 
on, they fixed their pottery drum (te’pehana), they put meal on top of 
it, and they called into the bottom of the earth for haltunkya, oloma, 
saulusankya, shutuisha, uhepololo... So they came out. For them the 
aihayuta went back to the village and called all the people with ellet- 
teliwa. ‘They took them to the top of their high rock. The two went 
in front, the people followed them. When they all got there, am 
papa said, “Is there any Yellow Corn clan of (among the) coyote?” 
So they looked. At last they found him (a Yellow Corn clansman). 
“Here he is.’ They took him and made him sit by the drum. He 

1 All these were kyapin aho’, raw people, i.e. supernaturals, but no other description 
could be obtained. Lippelanna said he did not know the songs. The songs were known 
only to the apilashiwanni. They sang them in the societies and in the game of iyan- 
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was the one to beat the drum (éese’atina).1 Am papa said, “Is there 
any Deer clan (showit anota) of (among) men?”’ — “We don’t know,”’ 
they all said. They looked. At last they found him. They said, 
“Here he is.”” — “All right. He will be my father. I will belong to 
this clan,’’* said am papa.’ An suwe said, “Is there any Bear clan of 
(among) men?” — “We don’t know.”” They looked. They found 
him. An suwe said, ‘He will be my father. I will belong to this clan.* 
When everything was ready the coyote Yellow Corn clansman beat 
the drum. Then the creatures from the bottom of the earth started 
the songs of shoinato’we (sho’matowe). And they kept on singing. 
When the quick songs were over, they began the strong songs. The 
isu’tikyanillapona® blew the big shell (tsw’/e). At that time they blew 
all the people that lived around back to the east. Where the people 
were singing and dancing around their feet made marks in the ring.® 

XVI. The next day the four apilashiwanni’ said, ‘‘ Now is the time 
to go again. We will leave this place.”” They came to heshatoyal- 
akwi. There they came. When they came there they said, “This 
will be our house.’’ — ‘“‘This will be mine,”’each said, choosing his 
house. At last they came to a house where there was one little boy 
and one little girl and their mother’s mother (ofa). They were left 
behind. They were sitting in a room with a bowl of water. They put 
cotton in their ears. They were smelling the water to keep from 
smelling the koliwa.2 They had become black. The two apitashi- 
wannt who came up with the people went inside. “My children, 
konatonatea."’ They said, “‘ Ketsanishi (happy). ‘‘Have you come?” 

1 Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,’’ pp. 112, 604-5. 

2? The Zufii clan is maternal, but the inconsistency of adopting a clan through a male 
did not present itself to the narrator orinterpreter. Similarly at Laguna I have found men 
figuring in tradition as clan progenitors without there being any sense of incompatibility 
due to maternal descent. Dr. Boas describes the same situation in the traditions of the 
Northwest coast, RBAE 31 (1916) : 412 et seq. Plainly, the pattern of male leadership 
so predominates in native thought that contrarities from the custom of female descent 
do not even come to mind. It would be hard to find a neater illustration of the distinction 
between maternal descent and matriarchy. 

*Cf. “*Zufii Indians,”’ p. 584. The komosona or head of the kotikyane has to bea 
Deer clansman. In Kroeber’s version it is plain that the Deer clan was chosen because 
of its association with the kotikyane. 

‘It was thus that our interpreter paraphrased the following: 
lukya ho tachillikya luk* sauwanikya onapa sauwanikya shonchapa 
thus I father had thus weapons teeth weapons claws. 

5 The society with the tsu’le, big shell. 

* Cf. “‘Zufii Indians,”’ pp. 34-39. 

7? The first two leaders plus the two aihayuta. 

§ Cf. “‘Zufii Indians,” pp. 44-45. The population had been blown away, as noted 
above, or killed. 

* The smell (sulphur) from the big shell that was filling the earth and killing the people. 
© Conventional formulas of greeting on arrival. 
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— “Yes. Wecame to call you to come with us where the people are,” 
— “All right, we will go.’’ So they took them out and took them to 
where the people were. When they got there and the people looked at 
them, they were black. When they got there they said, ‘ Konato- 
natea.’’ — “‘ Ketsanishi,”’ the people said. They asked them, “Of 
what clan are your people (kwap anotane ton aho’t)?’’ — ‘We are 
Yellow Corn (towa lupisikwa).’’ — ‘‘ Now after this you are not to be 
Yellow Corn clan. You will be Black Corn clan because you are black 
now,” said they to them. ‘Now we are going to do rain asking 
tricks ' (tatsumenawa kyashimakya)”’ said they. “If you people want 
to belong to us, if it is the same [if we are equal in our tricks] it will be 
all right.’”” — “Allright,” they said. ‘‘ You will be the first.”” — ‘No, 
you will be the first,” they said. They kept on asking them to be 
the first, but they did not want to be. They asked them [the 
Black Corn people] four times, and they said, “‘We are not going 
to be the first.”” So the people said, “All right, we will be the first.” 
So they made their days (tewana ashnapkya).2~ (When they make 
telikyanawe, after they put them in, they make four days). That four 
days it rained steadily. After the four days it cleared off, and it was the 
turn of the others tomakedays. The nextday the little boy went off to 
get sticks (fatakyanakya). When he came back with them, his mother's 
mother worked (skwanekya) telikyanawe with the stone knife *® (tinzushi). 
Then they put in their sticks. Those four days it rained. It rained 
steadily for two days and the last two days came heavy rains (kyalanna 
litonikya, water big, rained). ‘“‘Now itis the same. You people will 
be with us.”’ 

XVII. They lived there for four years again. After the four years, 
they said, ‘‘ Now we are to leave this place and go to another place,” 
said they. So the next day they all started for another place. They 
came to Matsakya.t There they stopped. ‘‘ Now we will stop here 
again,” said they. So they lived there. After a few years many 
children were raised. There was no way to amuse themselves (kyet- 
sana teak). So they thought about how they could amuse the people. 
They met together every night and they thought about it. They said 
to the two apilashiwanni who came with them, ‘‘Can’t you think of a 
way?’’ — ‘There is no need of thinking too much. There are our 
children living at kofuwala. There is a way to go and see them.” — 
“ All right, you go. “All right, we will go tomorrow.”’ So the next 


” 


” 


1 I.e. supernatural feats of competition. 

2 See below. 

* Actually women do not work on the feather-sticks, but the kyakweamosi okya, the 
woman member of the paramount priesthood used to paint them and today the woman of 
the onawa ashiwanni paints their sticks. 

4 A ruin about three miles east of Zufii. Here the Sun priest has a shrine and makes 


solar observations. 
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day they went to koluwalakwi.' At noon they got there.2 When 
they got there, they saw the road into the water. They walked in. 
When they got inside all were dancing. All stopped, and they said to 
them, ‘‘Honawan chawe, konaton tewananatea.’’ — “ Kyetsanishi. 
Have you come? Sit down,” said they to them. So they sat down. 
“Now, our fathers, why do you come? Perhaps there is some news to 
tell. If there is not, you would not come,” said they tothem. ‘Well, 
there in Matsakya, in our village, many children are growing up and 
there is no way of amusing them. That is the reason our people met 
every night. At last they thought about you people and they sent us. 
We want your sauwanikya pinane (skilful, efficient; air, breath). That’s 
why we come.” — “Allright. This our father shulawits1’ is the one to 
say.” So they called him in. “Hom atachu, my fathers, konaton 
tewananatea.”’ — “‘ Kyetsanishi.’’ So he asked, ‘‘ What is it you want 
to say? Let me know about it.”’ And the two apitashiwanni said, 
“There in our village, in Matsakya, many children are growing up. 
There is no way to amuse ourselves. That is why we want your 
sauwanikya pinane. That is why we come. They have sent us.”’ 

“TI can’t say anything. I have a grandfather (mana). He is the one 
tosay. He is timna (kyaklo).’’ So they called himin. He came in. 
He sat down and he asked, ‘‘ Now let me know what it is you want to 
tell.’’ — ‘‘There are many children growing up at Matsakya. They 
have no way to amuse themselves. They want our sauwanikya 
pinane. They have sent them.’”’ And he said, “I can’t say any- 
thing, I have a grandfather who will say. He is at the north where 
there is a yellow hill, — he is salimobia luptsinan; * call him to see what 
he will say.”” So they sent word for him to come. He started from 
Yellow Hill. When he came, he said, ‘‘ Tom atachu, konatoteane?”’ — 
“Kyetsanishi.’"” He sat down. ‘‘ Now, what is the news? May be 
there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. If there were 
no news you would not call.’’ And they said, “There at Matsakya 
our children are bringing up many children and they have no way to 
amuse themselves, so they want our sauwanikya pinane. They have 
sent them.”’ — “‘I have nothing to say. I have a younger brother 

1 Cf. the following account with the Keresan tales of how by theft the war gods force 
the coming of the rain gods. 

2 They were still raw people, explained our interpreter, so, in spite of the distance 
(over sixty miles), they could get there at noon. ‘‘It was long ago, so all were still raw 
people.”” Raw is used in the sense of non-human. Human beings are born on a heated 
sand bed, i.e. they are cooked. 

* A fire-god. He figures at kok awia, in the summer solstice ceremonial and, together 
with all the supernaturals about to be mentioned, in the quadrennial initiation into the 
kotikyane. 

4 The position on high places assigned the salimobia in this myth is of considerable 
interest as it serves to identify them with the six delegates of the war gods in Keresan 
myth. 
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who will say. He is at the west ocean (katutulapna) where there is a 
blue hill surrounded with water (imkaiya), — he is salimobia liana, 
Send for him. He is the one to say.’’ So they sent for him. He 
started out from his place at Blue Hill. When he came, he said, 
‘“‘ Hom atachu, konatontewananatea.”’ — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.’’ He sat down. 
He asked, ‘“‘What have you to tell that you have sent for me? You 
may let me know about it.’’ — “There at Matsakya our children are 
bringing up many children and they have no way to amuse themselves, 
so they want our sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.” — “] 
can’t say anything, I have a younger brother who will say. He is at 
the south ocean where there is a red hill surrounded with water (shilo- 
wimkaiya), — salimobia shilowa. Thatis where heis. You may send 
for him. He is the one to see.’’ So they sent word for him to come. 
He started from Red Hill. When he came he said, “Hom atachu, 
konato teane.’’ — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.’”” He sat down. ‘Now, what is the 
news? May be there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. 
If there were no news you would not call.”” And they said, “‘ There 
at Matsakya our children are bringing up many children and they have 
no way to amuse themselves, so they want our sauwanikya pinane. 
They have sent them.’’ — ‘I have nothing to say. I have a younger 
brother who lives at the east where there is a white imkaiya, — sali- 
mobia kohanna."’ So they sent word for him to come. He started 
from White Hill. When he came he said, “Hom atachu, konato teane.” 
— ‘‘Kyetsanishi.”” He sat down. ‘Now, what is the news? May 
be there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. If there 
were no news you would not call.’”’ And they said, ‘There at Mat- 
sakya our children are bringing up many children and they have no 
way to amuse themselves so they want our sauwantkya pinane. They 
have sent them.”’— “I have nothing to say. I have a younger 
brother who will say. He lives above the world (iamak ulohneillona, 
high, world or land having), where there is an imkatya of different 
colors, — salimobia itopanaona.”’ So they sent word for him to come. 
When he came he said, ‘‘ Hom atachu, konato teane."” — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.” 
Hesatdown. ‘Now, whatisthe news? - May be there is some news to 
tell. That is why you call me. If there were no news you would not ‘ 
call.” And they said, ‘‘There at Matsakya our children are bringing 

up many children and they have no way to amuse themselves so they 

want our sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.” “I have 

nothing to say. I have a younger brother. He lives at the bottom 

of the world (manikyakwi ulohneillona), yallankwin imkaiya, — 

salimobia shikanna."’ So they sent word for him to come. When he 

came, he said, ‘‘ HIom atachu, konato teane.”’ — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.’’ He sat 

down. ‘Now, what is the news? May be there is some news to tell. 
That is why you call me. If there were no news you would not call.” 
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And they said, “There at Matsakya our children are bringing up many 
children and they have no way to amuse themselves, so they want our 
sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.’’ — “I have nothing to 
say. I have two younger brothers annahoho.”’ So they sent word for 
them to come. When they came, they said, ‘‘Hom atachu, konato 
teane.”’ — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.”” They sat down. ‘‘Now, what is the 
news? May be there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. 
If there were no news you would not call.’’ And they said, ‘There at 
Matsakya our children are bringing up many children and they have 
no way to amuse themselves, so they want our sauwanikya pinane. 
They have sent them.’’ — “‘We have nothing to say. We have two 
younger brothers telashoktipona (Wooden Ears).’’ So they sent for 
them to come. When they came they said, “Hom atachu, konato 
teane?"’ — ‘“‘ Kyetsanishi.”” They sat down. “Now, what is the 
news? May be there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. 
If there were no news you would not call.’’ And they said, ‘‘ There at 
Matsakya our children are bringing up many children and they have 
no way to amuse themselves, so they want our sauwanikya pinane. 
They have sent them.’’ — ‘“‘We have nothing to say. We have two 
younger brothers, u’poyona (Cotton Hanging).! They live in the lake.”’ 
So they sent word for them to come. They started from the lake. 
When they came, they said, ‘‘Hom atachu, konato teane.’’ — ‘‘ Kyet- 
sanisht.”” They satdown. ‘“‘ Now, what is the news? May be there 
is some news to tell. That is why you callus. If there were no news 
you would not call.’”’ And they said, ‘‘ There at Matsakya our children 
are bringing up many children and they have no way to amuse them- 
selves so they want our sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.”’ 
—‘“We have nothing to say. We have four younger brothers. 
(Nawish ? See p. 153) They live in the lake.’’ So they sent for 
them to come. They started from the lake. When they came they 
said, ‘“‘ Tom atachu, konato teane.”” — “‘ Kyetsanishi.”” They sat down. 
“Now what is the news? May be there is some news to tell. That is 
why you call us. If there were no news you would not call.”” And 
they said, ‘‘There at Matsakya our children are bringing up many 
children and they have no way to amuse themselves so they want our 
sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.” — “We have nothing to 
say. We have a nana molanhakto? kyakwemosi (house head) * shi- 
wanni (koyemshi awan tachu)."" So they sent word for him to come. 
When he came, he said, ‘‘ Hom atachu, konato teane.”’ — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.” 
He sat down. ‘Now, what is the news? May be there is some news 
to tell. That is why you call me. If there were no news you would 


! Braids of cotton hang from the top of the mask. 

? Molan, melons, pumpkins, referring to knobs on head; hakto, on top. 

* The use of this term here substantiates the view that any of the rain priests may be 
called by it. 
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not call." And they said, ‘‘ There at Matsakya our children are bring- 
ing up many children and they have no way to amuse themselves so 
they want our sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.’ — “] 
have nothing to say. I have a grandfather who will say. He lives in 
the lake, tsitstkya.’’ So they sent word for him tocome. He started 
from the lake. When he came he said, ‘‘ Hom atachu, konato teane." 
— “Kyetsanishi.”” Hesatdown. ‘“ Now, whatisthe news? May be 
there is some news to tell. That is why you call me. If there were 
no news you would not call.”” And they said, “There at Matsakya 
our children are bringing up many children and they have no way to 
amuse themselves, so they want our sauwantkya pinane. They have 
sent them.” — “I have nothing to say. I have a grandfather. He 
lives here. He is wotsanna'! (wo from wole, servant, little; ¢tsanna, 
generic term for bird). So they sent for him to come. When he came 
he said, ‘‘ Hom atachu, konato teane.”” — ‘‘ Kyetsanishi.’’ He sat down. 
‘“‘Now, what is the news? May be there is some news to tell. That 
is why you call me. If there were no news you would not call.”” And 
they said, ‘There at Matsakya our children are bringing up many 
children and they have no way to amuse themselves so they want our 
sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.’’ — “I have nothing to 
say. I have a grandfather, kolowist,? he lives here. He will say.” 
So they sent word for him to come. When he came he said, “Hom 
atachu, konato teane.’’ —“‘Kyetsanishi."’ He sat down. “Now, 
what is the news? May be there is some news to tell. That is why 
vou call me. If there were no news you would not call.’’ And they 
said, ‘‘ There at Matsakya our children are bringing up many children 
and they have no way to amuse themselves so they want our sauwan- 
ikya pinane. They have sent them.’ — “I have nothing to say. I 
have two grandsons that have a flower (uteane), — muluktakya 
tsitonteanachi. They willsay.’’ So they sent word for them to come. 
When they came, they said, “‘ Hom atachu, konato teane.’’ — “ Kyet- 
sanishi."’ They sat down. ‘“ Now, what is the news? May be there 
is some news to tell. That is why you callus. If there were no news 
you would not call.’” And they said, “‘ There at Matsakya our children 
are bringing up many children and they have no way to amuse them- 
selves so they want our sauwanikya pinane. They have sent them.” 
—‘“‘We have nothing to say. We have four grandsons — sayatia. 
They live here. They will say.”” When the sayatia came in, they sat 
down. They asked, “‘What is the news?’”’ Tell us so we may know.” 


” 


” 


1 I am uncertain whether this bird is sutikya or tsutsukya (tsu’tsu’a. The tsutsukya 
bird is a sign (teliuna) of rain. If the rain priests hear it during their retreat for rain there 
is sure to be rain. They use its feathers in their sticks, but it is used, too, in the common 
feather-stick for the koko. 

2 The plumed serpent of Pueblo Indian lore. According to a rain priest informant 
kolowisi is a koko, but other informants have held that he was not a koko. 
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— “There at Matsakya our children are bringing up many children 
and they have no way to amuse themselves so they want our sauwan- 
ikya pinane. They have sent them.’’ They said, ‘Are we all in 
now?” — “Yes,”’ they all said. ‘‘Well,’”’ the people inside said, 
“When you go back to your homes fix up six large houses for us, seven, 
including the house of our anana (the koyemshi) and make days for us. 
After you get there, after you fix the houses on the first day of eight 
days let your children make ¢elikyanawe and put them at oshokwe ima 
(head sitting). We shall get them from there, and when you make 
telikyanawe the second time give them to every direction and we shall 
get them. On the same day our nana kyaklo will be there for an 
entire night and an entire day.’’ So they started out and came to the 
village. When they got there, that same night they all met together 
and they asked them, ‘“‘What have they told you?”’ They said, 
“They will be here, and they want us to fix up six large houses for them 
and, for their grandfathers, a house, making seven.”’ They said, 
“When we make their days, we will make ¢elikyanawe and put them at 
oshokwe ima. They will get them thence. The second time we cut, 
we will give them to every direction,! and they will get them thence.? 
And their nana kyaklo will come that same day in the morning, and 
stay through the night, till the next morning at the same time. In 
eight days he will be here for one whole day, that is what they told us. 
— “All right, let 
us all go.’” So they went to their houses. Next day they worked on 
the houses. And the day after they had them all ready they worked 
on the felikyanawe. At the same time they went to oshokwe ima. 
When they came back they put them in every direction,‘ and thence 
they got them at koluwalakwi. That same morning kyaklo came on 
the backs of the kovemshi and went into the different houses (kiwitsiwe) 
all day and all night till morning. Then he went back.® Then in 
eight days he came in the morning for all day. The koyemshi brought 
him on their backs. They sang as they came. Before they left, they 
(the others at kofuwala) said, ‘‘We will be there this evening after you 
have been in every house, but if you have not reached the last house, 
you watch, we will make a fire at hawikuh onan yatone (Hawikuh, road, 


1 


” 


So tomorrow everybody is to work at the houses. 


lesi tekwi hon telikyanawe aleanawa 
thus direction our hold 

? Conclusive evidence that the beings to whom feather-sticks are offered are supposed 
to fetch them. 

* The houses referred to are the kiwitsiwe or sacred club houses. House building or 
repairing is an integral part of the great koko awia ceremonial. The houses built or added 
to are those in which the koko are to be entertained, and they are regarded as substitutes for 
the kiwitsiwe. Our text makes it quite plain that this quasi-ceremonial building is based 
on the simple idea of getting ready for a guest. 

* They put them in the ground at different points. 

® To recite in each his ‘‘talk.”” (‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ pp. 77-89.) 
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cross) and our grandfather here ' will call. Before you go in the house, 
when you hear him call and see the fire, only send a cigarette? up to 
the house and come.’’ When he heard kolowisi call, he went back to 
koluwala. When kyaklo and the koyemshi went back to koluwala, then 
kolowisi and all the salimobia came down close to the village and all the 
people met them. While they stopped there, all the salimobia went 
each to his own direction, a little way off, and said his prayer. When 
they all came back, they all started to the village. All the people 
sang for kolowisi, and kolowisi cried out and the ground shook as he 
went along. And wotsanna went ahead and peeped in every house he 
passed, and then kolowisi peeped in, all his grandfathers watching him. 
After they peeped in every house, the last house he peeped in, he 
(kolowisit) went in. They all watched him till he sat down. When 
the people caught him and made him sit down, they all (salimobia) 
went off to live where each one belonged. The last two brothers, the 
oldest, the yellow, went in the house where kolowisi went in. They 
danced all night till morning. The people looked toward the south 
feast?], at tonashinakwe, and they saw kyaklo coming with the rest, and 
they all cried out, “‘This side the rest of them are coming.’’ Two 
carried the ¢sttona, and kyaklo ran with the rest of them. When 
kyaklo said, “‘hashi,”’ they all said ‘‘hashi!”’ and ran after him. (None 
might call his own call, they all said “hashi!’’) As they came, 
tomtsinapa * cried out ikoko! (his own call). Then it began to storm. 
“Why did you do it?”’ said they to tomtsinapa. ‘‘Did they not tell us 
that not one of us was to cry out his own sound?” Kyaklo went with 
the others around the village, then he took them back to their homes. 
After the sound went up, then the salimobia tuptsina went out and 
went to the north. A little way they went and put in their own 
lapone (feather-stick bundle) for the north. When they did that, they 
went back to their brothers, salimobia liana. When they went in, 
then the two of them came out and went a little way to the west and 
put in their own /apone. After doing that they went back and went 
to the house of their brothers, salimobia shilowa. When they went 
in, salimobia shilowa went out and went to the south a little way and 
put in their own Japone. Then they went to the house of their broth- 
ers, salimobia kohanna. When they got there, they went out to the 
east and put in their own Japone. When they did that, they went back 
to their brothers, salimobia itopanna. When they went in, then the 
two of them came out and went a little way to the (?) and put in 
their own Japone for the sky. When they did that they went back 

1 Kolowisi. When kolowisi called, the earth would shake. The ground was not very 
hard yet. 

2 Ceremonial requests are made with the presentation of a cane cigarette. The 
cigarette is partially smoked and, in some cases at least, deposited with feather-sticks. 


? An impersonation associated with the chakwena. (‘‘Notes on Zufii,”’ Pt. I, 212-3.) 
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to their brothers, salimobia shikani. They went a little way out of the 
village and put in their own fapone. When they had done that they 
went to felashoktipona. When they went in, then the two of them 
came out and went a little way to the north and put in their own 
lapone. When they did that they went back to their brothers, sali- 
mobia u’poyona. When they went in, then the two of them went a 
little way to the west and put in their own fapone. When they did 
that, they went back to their brothers, salimobia nawish. When they 
went in then the two of them came out and went a little way to the 
south and put in their own fapone.1. When they did that, they went 
back to their own houses. After they had gone out to all of the direc- 
tions all the brothers salimobia went to drink, one at a time, at the 
house of awan papa (their elder brother), salimobia luptsina. They 
prepared a kyanakwenan (spring) for them in the house of salimobia 
luptsina. Then they got a drink and they went out and looked for 
the people. When they saw anyone walking about, they whipped 
him. And it was their brothers’ turn to be out and go to drink, and 
the nawish kept watching them. When they had all drunk, the 
nawish went around to their brothers and took them out and went 
themselves to drink. When they drank, annahoho came out and went 
to shulawitst. They took him out and went to drink with him. When 
everyone had drunk, the annahokwe? went around the village and 
threw down pots or anything laid out for them on top of the houses 
for them to keep away bad luck [literally, Zualana (village), shuwanakya 
(get rid of, cleanse). Then shulawitsi burned up the things. When 
they finished going around part of the village with their older brothers 
salimobia, they went around the rest of the village with their younger 
brothers salimobia. When they had been all over the village, they 
went to their own houses. They stayed there for a while, then they 
gathered together all the children to be initiated (apu’anatunan, 
apu’a, initiation). Athayuta am papa was to be initiated with the 
children. At last salimobia tuptsina am papa went out and gathered 
together all the salimobia am papa, u’poyona, telashoktipona, nawish, 
Shulawitst and annahokwe. When everything was ready, they all 
went and initiated the children. When they were done, they went : 
back. It was the turn of the younger brothers. They came. (The 
annahoho and shulawitsi stayed through with both sets.) When they 

1 Lelashoktipona is associated with the yellow salimobia of the north, u'’poyna with the 
blue salimobia of the west (according to another informant with the black salimobia of the 
nadir), and mawish with the red salimobia of the south. Amnahoho is said to be associated 
with the white salimobia of the east, and shulawitsi with the variegated salimobia of the 
zenith. 
* “So called from a word in their song."” These impersonations are thought of as evil, 
so they may come out only at the initiation. 

* Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,’ p.97. Persons will also spit into these things (‘‘ Notes on Zufii’’ 
II, 287). 
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had initiated the children, they all went back to one place. When the 
pekwin and the others got there, they all said, “‘ Now look at us care. 
fully. We wont come this way all the time. Note the way we are, so 
whenever it is time to initiate again, you can do it yourselves. But 
anyway we willcome.' So wedo not have to come just as we are now,” 
So they looked at them. Then wotsanna? said, ‘‘Look at me closely, 
so you will fix it up as Iam. The years when you initiate, I will come 
similarly.”” Then kolowisi said, ‘Look at me closely, so you will fix it 
up as I am. The years when you initiate, I will come similarly. | 
will not come the next time, but anyhow I will come.’’ — ‘‘ We are not 
going to come just as we arenow. If we kept coming like this, it would 
be wrong,”’ they said. When they said this, sayatia came and whipped 
the children.* The first round they whipped them softly, the second 
round they whipped them severely, the third time they stepped on the 
back of the children (to find the back where they whipped them). 
The fourth time they also stepped on them.’ After this, they said, 
“* Now look at us closely. So you will fix it as we are. The years when 
you initiate,° we will come back similarly.” They went back to 
kotuwala. 

XVIII. The people lived on there. At last the ashiwanni began to 
think about moving away. At night they met together and they said, 
“This place where we now live, we think it is the middle, but perhaps 
it is not.”” They kept on meeting every night to consider about mov- 
ing away and living and making another hepatina’ to be forever. At 
last they thought of Hawk (anelawa) and they sent word to him to 
come. At last he came and said, ‘‘What do you want me for?” — 
“Well, our people have stopped here and lived and made their hepa- 
tina and all their elletieliwa are here. We once thought this was the 
middle, but now we think it is not. That is why we called you. We 
want you to find the middle for all these elletteliwa, because you know 
every place in the world.’’ — “I will try,’’ he said. So he went out. 
He went all over the country. When he came back, they asked him, 
“Did you find the middle?’’ — ‘‘ No,” said he, “I could not find it.” 

1 T.e. with the clouds, Leslie explained. 

2 The night after the initiation tsutsukya visits chupawa kiwitsine and ohewa kiwitsine. 
Tsutsukya is not an impersonation but, like kolowisi, an image. 

3’ Terms used are: wa'kiapnikyana, all to be whipped; or faknekyana, to be killed, or 
whipped, or punished; or ainanakyana (ainana, fight, kyannikya, whip). 

4 The children were under blankets. 

5 Cf. “‘Zufii Indians,"’ p. 99. 

* The initiation of the little children is quadrennial. The foregoing account is a de- 
scription of this ceremonial. It omits the name-giving rite, the rite of bean and corn and 
meat offering, not to speak of a number of other incidents. It omits mention, too, of the 
supplementing initiation stenapikanaiye (to make know) when older children put on the 
masks and qualify immediately as impersonators. This supplementary or completing 
ritual may take place at the koko awia. (Cf. ‘Zufii Indians,”’ 102-4.) 

7 A shrine indicative of the middle of the world. See ‘‘Zufii Indians,’’ pp. 201-2. 
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Then at night they met again. They considered who could find it for 
them. They thought of Eagle (kyakyali). They called him. He 
came. He asked, ‘‘What do you want me for?’’ They said, ‘‘We 
once thought this was the middle, but now we think itis not. That is 
why we called you. We want you to find the middle for all these 
elletteliwa, because you know every place in the world.” — “I will 
try,” he said. He went and looked all over the country. When he 
came back and they asked him, he said he could not find it. So he 
went away. Then at night they met again. They considered who 
could find it forthem. They thought of Crow (kwalashi koko). They 
called him. He came. He asked, ‘“‘What do you want me for?’’ — 
“We once thought this was the middle, but now we think it is not. 
That is why we called you. We want you to find the middle for all 
these elletteliwa, because you know every place in the world.”’ — “I 
will try,”” he said. He went and looked all over the country. When 
he came back and they asked him, he said he could not find it. So he 
went away.! At last the apilashiwanni thought of the big water skate 
(kyanastepi). He lived in the south at kyatutulapnakwi. They 
called him to come. When he came he asked, “‘ What do you want me 
for?” They said, ‘‘ We once thought this was the middie, but now we 
think it is not. That is why we called you. We want you to find the 
middle for all these elletteliwa, because you know every place in the 
world.” — “I will try,” he said. So he took them below hepatina 
[below where hepatina is now] and he laid his heart there. From there 
he lifted himself up and stretched his arms towards east and west and 
south and north, but to the east his arms could not fully stretch out. 
Then he laid himself down. ‘‘This is not the place. My arms to the 
east are not stretched. May be over there where there is a little hill, 
may be that is the place.”” — ‘‘Let us go there.”” There he laid him- 
self down. Again he lifted himself up. Again he stretched his arms 
in every direction. Then his arms stretched straight and not bent. 
So he laid himself down. ‘‘This is the place. Now put a rock down 
where my heart beats.’’2 So they put a rock under his heart. From 
Matsakya all the people started out and left their village and came out. 
They made their town here and made a new hepatina. When they 
lived here the two apifashiwanni left and went to Tealatashinakwe.* 
There they went in under the earth to live there forever. 

XIX. The two aihayuta left this place and went to the west and 
looked over everything on the earth. They went to different towns. 

1 For the same pattern of birds as seekers see Parsons, E. C. ‘‘The Zufii Mo’lawia,”’ 
JAFL 29(1916) : 392. 

? In founding Sia the tidémoni (cacique) had first a square of stone laid which may still be 
seen. It represents the heart of the town, ‘‘for a heart must be before a thing can exist.”’ 
RBAE 11 : 67. 


3 In the mesas south of Zufii. 
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In some places they would find a girl and they would stay with her over 
night. The next day they would kill her and move on to another 
place. They kept doing that as they went about. They went to 
Yutsi.._ When they got there, they saw a girl. They went up to her, 
They asked her, ‘‘Where are you going?”’ — “I am going home.” — 
“Your home is far.’” — ‘‘ No, I shall be there soon.’’ — ‘‘ No, you wont 
get there. Let’s stay here. You may go tomorrow.’ She said, 
“All right.’’ They stayed with her that night. In the morning, 
before she woke, they killed her. As they went on they saw the same 
girl coming after them. ‘‘ There is another one coming,”’ they said to 
each other. ‘‘Let’s make her, too, stop.’’ So they went up to her, 
‘“Let’s stay here. Where are you going?” — “I am going home.” — 
“No, I shall be there soon.’ — ‘‘ No, you wont 


” 


“Your home is far. 
get there. Let’s stay here. You may go tomorrow.”’ She said, 
“All right.”” They stayed the night with her. Then next day, when 
they woke up, the girl was already dead and dirt was on her. They 
said to each other, ‘‘ This is the one we killed yesterday. She followed 
us. Let’s take out her heart.’’ So they took out her heart and 
smashed it to pieces. ‘‘ Now let’s go, she wont bother us this time.” 
But after they had gone a little way, they looked back and saw her 
coming. ‘‘There she is coming again. Let’s run. She wont catch 
us."’ Sothey ran. When they had gone far, they looked back. She 
was behind close by them. ‘There she is coming. We didn’t leave 
her behind. What can we do? I wonder if there is anyone who could 
save us? She has died twice, but if she catches us, she will kill us.” 
When they came to Ship Rock, they said, ‘Our people have passed 
through here, may be some of them living here could save us.” At 
last they came to shipapolima. The athayuta never stopped to eat or 
drink, but the girl kept on chasing them. In shipapolima ? there was a 
Stone knife i.e. Flint society * (achia tikyane). When they got there, 
they said, ‘“‘That’s the place our people live. They will save us.” 
They said, ‘Our fathers, konato teane?’’ — “‘ Kyetsanishi.’’ When 
they sat down they gave them to eat. They took the bread and 
dipped it in the stew and put it in their mouth only four times.‘ Then 
they quit eating. When they finished eating, the two said, ‘‘ Do you 
know any way to save us? Some one is chasing us.’’ — “‘ Yes,” 
They made them sit down, 


said they, ‘You may sit down here.” 
1 A Navaho place in the north. 
2 The traditional place of origin of the socicties. 
* Identified with the halo'kwe, Ant society. At Cochiti and formerly, it is probable, at 
Laguna the cacique or high priest was head of the Flint Society and in retreats for rain the 
Flint Society was the first to go in. It is, therefore, of peculiar interest here to find a 
measure of eminence given to the Flint Society. 
4 As the koyemshi eat preliminary to the final fast at koko awia (‘‘ Notes on Zufii,” 


Pt. I, 205). It is good manners in a guest ostentatiously to eat little. 
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To each they gave a bow, the bowstring to be held away from them 
like ahenia as in the fe’wekwe dance. Thus they held the bow.! They 
made them blacken their face. They sang the songs to save them. 
At the second song they turned the bows in back to themselves. When 
they finished that, they sang the song for them to get angry. As they 
began the chorus, she got there, and they heard her step on the roof. 
She said, ‘‘ My fathers, my two sons, have they come?’’ — “‘ Yes, they 
are here.”” — ‘‘Send them out for me.’’ — “They are here. Come in 
and take them out yourself,’’ said they to her. She stepped down one 
step and then she ran back. ‘‘Send them out for me.”’ The people 
said, ‘Come in yourself and get them out.’’ She stepped down two 
steps and ran back again. She said again, “Send them out for me.”’ 
— “You come in and get them yourself.’’ She stepped down three 
steps, and went up again. “I can’t goin. Send them out for me.”’ 
—We can send them out if you want them, but come in and get them 
yourself.’ She stepped down four steps and then she fell down inside. 
She made a noise in her throat as when you cut a sheep’s throat. 
When she got up and walked over, the two went at her with their club 
and knocked her down three times and killed her. ‘‘ Now you go and 
throw her far off. Don’t leave her near by. Here is my knife,” said 
Bear,? “with this you take off her scalp.’’ — “And here is my knife,”’ 
said Mountain Lion, “with this you take off her scalp.””. Then achi- 
yalatopa * said, ‘Here is my knife, with this you take off her scalp.”’ 
Then at last White Bear said, “And here is my knife. With this you 
take off her scalp. When you take her far off, lay her on her face, with 
the knife we gave you last make marks around her back; and with the 
knife we first gave you take off her scalp. Then when you take off her 
scalp, throw it up and shout. Pick it up a second time and shout. 
Pick it up a third time and shout. A fourth time pick it up, throw 
it up and shout. Then come with the scalp.’”’ So they picked her up 
and carried her out. When they went far off, they laid her down and 
marked her around with the knife. With the first knife they took off 
the scalp. They threw it up and shouted. A second time they threw 
it up and shouted. A third time they threw it up and shouted. A 
fourth time they threw it up and shouted. They picked it up and 
went to a cedar tree (homatane) and cut down the tree. On the top 
of the tree they put the scalp. They started back with the scalp, 

!One might see in this position evidence for the obsolete bow-like throwing stick 
which Cushing argued was reproduced in miniature in the crook prayer-stick. 

2 Bear, Mountain Lion and other prey animals are intimately associated with the Pueblo 
Indian curing societies, and members appear to impersonate the animals. At Sia, 
Bear and Mountain Lion are noted in particular as composing the Flint society. RBAE 
II : 69. 

* The knife-winged personage who is figured on several Zufii altars, and may be men- 
tioned instead of Eagle as the being of the Zenith. He is said to belong to all the societies, 


a bringer of medicines. 
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singing. When they came with the scalp, they walked in and the 
people inside told them to put meal to the altars (teshkwiwe). So 
they took the meal and went to the altars and gave them meal. When 
they got through, they turned back. The people inside said to them, 
““ Now look around carefully. Someone may be comingin. See which 
of you will guess.’” So they looked around and they saw tracks and one 
of them said, ‘‘Someone is going out.’” And an suwe said, “ No, some- 
one is coming in.’ — “No, he is going out.” — “No, he is coming 
in.’’ And the people inside said, ‘Don’t worry so much. Look at 
the altars. Perhaps someone is there.’’ So the two looked and they 
saw a chaparral cock (poyi) sitting behind the altars.! His tail was 
white at the end. They said, “Catch him and bring him around.” 
They caught him and they sat down and smoothed him. They said 
to them, ‘Count his tail, see how many feathers he has in his tail.” 
So the two aihayuta counted the tail feathers, and they said, ‘‘ There 
are twelve.’’ —‘‘All right. That many days your feshkwi? will last. 
You have been killing a lot of people, and you have never made any 
teshkwi for the persons you killed, that’s the reason she followed you 
clear on your way Now after this when you kill anyone, make that 
many days,—i.e. twelve—teshkwi and you will have no trouble.” ? 
XX. They stayed there all night. At midnight they initiated into 
t he society the twoaihayuta. Theybegan the first song forishuwanakya 
(cleansing, take bad habits away). Through with that, the animals 
(wemawe) 4 stood and looked at their children, the two aihayuta. All 
night they did that. In the morning they repeated the ishuwanakya. 
Then they were initiated into the Flint society. At sunrise, while 
they were eating, the two aihayuta said to each other, ‘These people 
who began last (came last out of the ground), they brought away 
everything—all the different kinds of stones, afashz (old, i.e. stones) 
and timushi (stone knife), so we have none, although we began first. 
How would it be.if we assembled all the societies?’’ And someone 
heard them saying that and he said, ‘‘ What are you talking about?” — 
“We are talking about you people and the others, of how you came out 





1 His track, whether coming or going, is the same. 

? Here, meaning period of taboo. 

’ Cf. ‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ pp. 49-51. 

4 The fetich stone animals on the altars are regularly so-called. The animals painted 
on the wooden slats are called wemawopanapa, society members are figuratively called 
wemawe (‘‘ Notes on Zufii,’’ I, 52). 

5 Each society member hassome. He or she keeps them at home and daily offers them 
food, as food is offered to the corn ear fetiches (mi'we) of the societies, to elfowe and to masks. 
This feeding of whatever has a fetichistic character is a function primarily of the women. 
It is an important factor in the religious organization, as the fetiches must be kept in 
households where women are to be found who will properly attend to their wants, as a 
Laguna woman remarked, who will not starve them. At Laguna Americanized women are 


under suspicion. 
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the with everything, although you began last. We began first,! but we did 
So not come out with everything like you people. So we are talking 
‘hen about assembling all the societies.’’ They went all around to see 
em, where the people were with the societies. They came back to the 
hich west where they had begun. There they found some people whom they 
one took with them to shipapolima. All the different kinds of societies 
me- were there. They did not sleep for two nights, getting all the songs 
ling and all the things they did. And all the societies listened to the 
c at singing. They began to sing all the songs of wemawe and ishuwanakya 
hey and all the other songs they used in the societies. When they all 
was stopped singing, in the morning when they began to eat, the tikya 
.” mosi (society head) said, ‘‘ Now you will leave this place. On your 
aid way don’t drink water while you wear your cap, while you wear your 
i.” yatonane (bandolier). You have been doing that. Before you drank, 
ere you used to blow the water, don’t do it any more.?, Whenever you 
ast. want to drink, take off everything you have on. If you don’t, all of us 
iny will take your scalps and you will die.”” — ‘No, we won’t do those 
rou sf things any more. You are our fathers and these women are our 
hat Ff mothers, these boys are our brothers, these girls are our sisters. We 
belong to your people.”” The tikya mosi said, ‘‘We may not believe 
nto you, because you boys are naughty. But if on your way you keep to 
ya these rules, you will live forever and take care of your people. In the 
als high hills, in the forest, that is where you are to belong.” 
All XXI. When they separated at kofuwala, te’ettone went north and 
ya. | made their villages on the way to shipapolima. They lived at shipapo- 
ile lima. From there they arranged to come back to this side. They had 
ple two apilashiwanni for themselves. They started towards the west. 
ay They came to toyakwi (Nutria). There they stopped. They lived 
3) 5 there. The two apitashiwanni were hunting around. They came to 
st. meoshtekwi (the mountain the other side of Black Rock). They were 
ne standing there looking towards this side. They saw the smoke around 
— this place, and they said, ‘‘We believe some people are living there. 
ut Perhaps they are our people, the people we separated from in the be- 





ginning. Let us go back and we will come and join together again.’ 
They went back home. When they got there they told the people, 
“While we were hunting around and we were on top of the mountain 
we saw a smoke in that big open place, and we believe some people 
are living there, perhaps the people from whom we separated. In a 


ted 
led 


- few days we will go there.’’ So in a few days they said, ‘‘Let’s all go 
ks. | now to find that village. We will live there.”” So they all started. 
mf As they went, they came to akwine tewatsanakwi (rocks, black, narrow 


place). There they came and there was a hole and their femosona 


re 1 An interesting claim to priority for the war god cult. 
? Anything in the water should be swallowed down with the water to make them strong. 
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(fewekwe, chief) went through the hole. Before he went in, he put the 
stick he swallowed (/empokiitona) down on the rock. Then he went 
through. He went into the fourth world (awiten tehula) again. At 
that time some of the people of the village went out and made other 
villages, but all the elletteliwa lived on at the village. The Ze’etione 
came to katikia and joined the people there. When they joined that 
village, they and the people here arranged to make iatsumanawe 
(tricks) to see which one would be the head. No one wanted to make 
iatsuma with them. At last they talked about it. At last the ashi- 
wanni who are now called paitok ' ashiwanni, said, ‘‘We will do it,” 
and they asked them (the paltok ashiwanni) to start. They did not 
want to. And they asked the /e’eftone people to start, and they said, 
“All right.”’ It was during the summer (olo’tkya). So the people 
with the Ze’eltone made their days first. From the beginning of the 
first day it snowed. It snowed all day and night for four days. After 
four days, the snow was so deep (indicating about five feet). Then 
the ashiwanni here made their days.?. The first day it began to rain. 
It rained all day and night for four days. After four days, it cleared 
off the snow, and the sun shone. The people here said, ‘It is the same, 
only we will give you two moons (yachune) during the winter (tetsinna) 
because you people are cold (atsinna). After the two moons during 
the rest of the moons you will be just like (hinina, same) the poor 
people (tewukolia).”’? — “All right. When we make our turn during 
the winter, plenty of snow will be on the ground. So during the 
spring (telakwaiip), while our earth mother keeps it wet, during all 
that summer, our corn, anything we plant, will stay alive.’’ — ‘‘ During 
the summer it will be our turn to make the days,’’ ‘ said the people 
here.’ So they joined the people. So they lived here many years, 
and the people lived on. 

1 The eastern district of town is called pattowa and here is situated the ceremonial house 
of the pattok ashiwanni. It is from this fact, I think, that they are sometimes referred to 
as rain-priests of the East. On the other hand they are always mentioned second in 
listing the rain-priest sets and should therefore, in accordance with the usual order or cir- 
cuit, be accounted priests of the West, and according to some informants, they are thus 
accounted. The reference in the text to the term pattok ashiwanni as a late development is 
otherwise also of interest. I once got the same kind of reference in connection with the 
pekwin who, as noted, is regularly chosen from the paltok ashiwanni. 

2 The days, today eight for the kyakweamosi and, according to some informants, the 
other ranking priesthoods, four for the subordinate priesthoods, are days of retreat, fasting, 
and prayer. 

3 “Vou will have no telikyanan to put in."’ The poor person is, as we might say, the 
layman, one without ceremonial property. The governor (¢apup) once thus spoke of him- 
self tome. (‘‘Notes on Zufii,’’ Pt. I, 274 n. 1). 

4 honawan tewanan yoan 

our days become 

5 There is some suggestion here of the division into winter and summer groups charac- 

teristic of the Tewa and of Taos. We might see in the pekwin, regularly chosen from the 
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XXII. There was some reason that the earth or ‘‘ocean”’ (kyatulap- 
nap, water all around) got angry and all the little springs became larger 
and this land began to be full of water, and then all the people with all 
the elletteliwa ran up to towa yallane. They lived there. The water 
got higher all the time. It filled up and almost went up to towa 
yallane, and all the animals that lived in the water were in the water 
and kolowisi was lying on top of the mountain now called noponitana ' 
(nose face). He lay on that point looking towards this side and crying 
out, and the water almost reached the top of towa yallane. And the 
people did not know what to do. At last they looked for a boy that 
knew nothing about girls and a girl that knew no boys. They were 
the children of ashiwanni. When they found them, all the people 
made telikyanawe for them. When they finished, they took them out 
from their house and said, ‘‘ Now, our children, you are to go in the 
water to save your people.’”’ So they took them to the north side 
and there they gave them a kya’echine (large bundle of feather-sticks). 
So they sent them down both at the same time. As they went down 
into the bottom, the water would lower each day. Where the suds 
stopped at the rock you can see the white rocks, and the marks of the 
heels of the two children you can see in the rocks. Where the water 
got very low there the two were standing. They had turned into the 
rocks which are now standing at towa yallane. They call them the 
tsauwaki tap ele (youth and girl). The girl stands at the north, the 
boy at the south.” 
paltowu ashiwanni the ‘‘summer cacique” and in the kyakwemosi lashi, rain priest of the 
North, the ‘‘ winter cacique.”’ 

1 Since called from this incident. 

2 On enquiring among the Hopi about a parallel to this tale of flood and sacrifice I was 
told that such a tale, a long tale, belonged to the patki (Water-house) clan, and I was 
given a synopsis merely. — The Crier chief (chaakmongwi, Zufii, pekwin) was very angry 
because they had put his wife in the kiva with the girls and had had intercourse with her. 
The men were crazy, they had intercourse with every girl and woman they met outdoors, 
The Crier chief was thinking about what he could do to the people. He had a son who 
was growing up. He made him practice running every day. One day he said to him, 
“My son, you can run fast now. You can run downa deer. Go hunting today and find 
a deer with his horn so long."’ (Narrator indicating from the base of the thumb to the tip 
of the middle finger, a prayer-stick measure, by the way.) With this he intended to make 
a water snake (paliikon, Zufii, kolowisi). Then he gave his son four masks to wear one 
over the other, and he told him to come into the village every night at midnight. So the 
boy came in and went to the top of a house and sat there making a noise as if grinding with 
a stone. An old man heard the noise and was frightened. ‘Something has come,’’ he 
said to himself, and the next day he told the people that something had come in the middle 
of the night and gone up to the roof and staid there grinding. The people did not believe 
him. But the next night the old man heard the sound again. He told the people and they 
did not believe him. It was the same on the third night, on the fourth night the old man 
went out and saw some one, with fire coming out of his eyes and mouth. Then the people 
said they would catch him, but they were very much afraid. . . . When they caught him 
they pulled off one mask and there was another. Then they pulled off another mask and 
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XXIII. After the people came down from fowa yallane, they 
scattered into the different villages, and that was the time the ¢sipo- 
lowa came.! 


there was another. They pulled off that mask and there was another. They pulled off 
that one, the fourth mask, and underneath was a hulani. He told them that the next day 
there would be a flood, but the people did not believe him, and they killed that boy... , 
The next day the water began to come up out of their floors and their hearths. It went 
higher and higher up in the houses up to the roofs of the houses. In one house there were 
an old man and an old woman. The old man was lame and the old woman was blind. So 
the old woman took the old man on her back, up to the roof of the house. There the two 
old ones turned into turkeys and when the flood came up, it came just to the tips of their 
tails and marked their tails. That is why the turkey tail hasa white band.... The 
people did not know how to stop the flood. So the gigmongwi (house or village chief; 
Zufii kyakwemosi) dressed up his son and daughter and he said to them that they had to 
go into the water and when they came to paliikon they were not to be afraid of him. 
“*He is your uncle,”’ he said to them. ‘‘Put your arms around him; he is your uncle.” 
So the children went down into the water. They were very much afraid, still they went 
on, and when they reached paliikon, the boy put his arm around him on one side, and the 
girl put her arm around him on the other. Then they all went down. After that 
paliikon became a rock. And the flood went down and all the people went back to their 
houses. (Cf. Dumarest, ‘‘ Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico.”” MAAA 6(1919) : 209.) 

1 According to other informants the tsipolowa (Mexicans) came up with the Zufii. But 
the tsipolowa wanted to be waited on so much, not to speak of how the tutachu (priest) 
would whip those who did not go to mass or put them in the stocks, that the Zuiii got 
tired of the tsipolowa, ‘‘made a bundle of them and threw them to the south.” 


























ORIGIN MYTH FROM ORAIBI. 
BY FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING.! 


ABSTRACT (by E. C. Parsons). 
I. Four lightless worlds. Lowest cave world overcrowded, no room even to spit. 
II. Two boys pierce roofs of cave worlds, and descend. Try out all plants as ladder 
for people to ascend. Climb up to second world by cane. 


III. Pull up cane ladder, leaving others below. They ascend later, ‘‘our brothers to the 
westward.” 

IV. Second cave world overcrowded. Ascent to third world. Fire and torchlight 
from ‘‘The Two.”’ 

V. Women crazy to dance, neglect offspring. 

VI. Ascent to fourth world, this world in the dark and damp, surrounded by waters. 
Tracks of Corpse demon. 

VII. With men are Spider, Vulture, Swallow, Coyote, Locust. Spider spins cotton 
mantle, to give light. Deerskin shield sent to East to become the sun. Cotton mantle, 
to West to become the moon. Coyote opens heavy jar, stars fly out. 

VIII. Vulture fans away the waters. ‘‘The Two’’ cut water channels to drain the 
land. Prints left, as land hardens into stone. 

IX. Daughter of chief priest killed by jealous girl. Detection through ball of meal 
and pollen. Dead girl seen living in underworld. Descendants of murderer girl, witches. 

X. Locust killed and revives, turning black. Taken as medicine for wounds. 

XI. Swallow sent back for seed corn by God of Dew. He gives the seed to the Corn 
Clan who can raise corn ina single day. Slow crops today due to witches. 

XII. War with people of an earlier emergence, and with one another. Navaho an 
enemy to all. 

XIII. Mexican made of clay, and breathed upon. Of a bad color, he is washed to 
whiteness. From washed-off epidermis and flesh, horse and burro created. Mexican 
departs to return later. 

XIV. First from cave worlds, the Americans. Prediction by Younger Brother (Oraibi) 
to Elder Brother (American). 


I. When the world was new, men and the creatures lived not and 
things were not on the top of the earth, but below. All was black 
darkness as well above as below. There were four worlds, this world 
(the top of the earth), and three cave worlds, one below the other. 
No one of the cave worlds was large enough to contain all living crea- 
tures and men, for they increased in the lowest first cave world so as to 
overfill it. They were poor and knew not whither to turn in the black 
darkness, and when they moved, they jostled one another. The place 
was filled with the filth and dung of those who dwelt in it. No man 
could turn to spit but he spat on another, or cast slime from his nose 

1 Through the kindness of Mr. Stewart Culin and Mr. F. W. Hodge this posthumous 


paper of Mr. Cushing has become available for publication. The myth was recorded 
by Cushing during a visit to Oraibi in 1883. I have added the notes accompanying this 


account. — E,. C. Parsons. 
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but it fell upon another. The people filled the place with their com- 
plainings and exclamations of disgust. 

II. It was said by the masters (gods?), “ Being thus it is not well,” 
and, ‘“‘ How can it be made better?” and, “‘Let it be tried and seen!” 
Two boys, the older brother and the younger, said, “Yes, let it be 
tried and seen and it shall be well; by our wills shall it be well,” said 
“The Two’’! to the masters and to the priest-chiefs of the dwellers in 
the cave world. ‘The Two” pierced the roofs of the caves and 
descended to the dark abode of men and beings. They then planted 
one after the other all the plants which grew, hoping that one of them 
would grow up to the opening through which they had descended, yet 
have the strength to bear the weight of men and the beings; and that 
by climbing it they might deliver themselves into the second cave 
world. At last, after many many trials, the cane (arundinaria) was 
found so tall that its top grew through and so strong that men could 
climb on it to the top.?. It was jointed that it might be like a ladder 
readily ascended, and ever since then the cane has grown in joints as 
we see it today along the Colorado. 

III. Up this cane many men and creatures climbed to the second 
cave world. When a part of the number had climbed out, fearing 
that the second cave world—which was so dark that they could not 

? In Zufii Mythology, ‘“‘nanamatchi pi’ahk‘oa,’’ ‘‘ Beloved (dual plural) fell who did,” 
or, ‘‘Tek‘ohananatchi pi’ahkona," ‘Daylight from (dual plural) to fall who did.”” They 
are represented as twin brothers older and younger, children of under size, undestined to 
maturity. The Sun father, aware of the squalor of men and the beings, impregnated a 
foam-cap on the surface of the primeval waters, from which these two boys were born at 
one birth, yet one before the other; hence they are termed an papa (his older brother) and 
an suwe (his younger brother). The younger brother was right-handed; the older brother, 
left-handed, hence more deliberate and consequently wiser than the younger brother, who 
was rash, quick and sure of action, as a man is surer with his right than with his left hand. 
To the older brother was given by the Sun father the k‘ia’allan or sacred ‘‘ water-shield,” 
productive of rain; to the younger brother, the rainbow bow and the lightning arrow. As 
foam cap, mists and clouds are strangely blended in Zufii mythology, and as all are repre- 
sented by cotton-down in worship which is its outgrowth, as lightning shaft and rainbow 
are brothers to one another (the serpent worm and the striped measuring worm), one may 
with comparative safety consider the myth of the Twin Brothers in all or most of its count- 
less ramifications through the folk-lore or more serious stories of Zufii as founded upon the 
natural phenomena of the skies, especially as manifested in the thunder storm. Fora 
more thorough account of these two characters, of their ultimate consecration to war and 
deification as gods of war (since, after their mission as deliverers of mankind was fulfilled, 
they became the preservers of men), see a paper still in process of composition on the Myth- 
ology and Folk-lore of the Ashiwi or Zufii Indians. [Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths.” 
XIII (1896) Ann. Rep. Bureau of Ethnology.] 

{Neither at Zufii nor among the Hopi does one commonly hear the war gods (Zufii, aihay- 
ta achi; Hopi, pédkong kwiate) referred to as twins; but rather as older brother and 
younger. There is a belief among the Hopi, however, that twins will be conceived if 
sexual intercourse takes place in daylight, one of the children being imputed to the Sun. 
And this belief is associated with ‘‘an old story.’’] 

2 Compare Voth, H. R. Traditions of the Hopi, FM (Pub. 96) 8 : ro-11. 
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see how large it was,—would prove too small, they shook the cane 
ladder so that those who were coming up, fell back. Then they 
pulled the ladder quite out, preventing the others from ascending. 
It is said that those who were left, ultimately came out. They are our 
brothers to the westward. 

IV. After a long time the second cave became filled with men and 
the beings, as had been the first. Wrangling and complainings were 
heard as in the beginning. Again the cane was placed under the roof- 
vent, and thus once more men and the creatures found deliverance, 
yet those who were slow to climb out, were shaken back or left, as had 
been a part of the number in the first cave world. Though larger, 
the third cave was as dark as were the others. Fire was found by 
“The Two” with which torches were set ablaze, and by the light 
of these men built their huts and kivas or traveled from place to place. 

V. Times of evil came while the creatures and men dwelt in this 
third world. Women became crazed. They neglected all things for 
the dance. They even forgot their babes. Wives became mixed 
with wives so that husbands knew not their own from others. Then 
there was no day, but one night. Throughout this night women 
danced in the kivas, ceasing only to sleep. Whereupon fathers be- 
came mothers to the neglected little ones. When these little ones 
cried of hunger, the fathers carried them to the kivas where the women 
were dancing. The mothers, hearing their cries, came and suckled 
them, then, again forgetting them, left them to be cared for by the 
fathers, to rejoin the dance. 

VI. These troubles caused men to long for light and to seek again 
deliverance. They ascended to the fourth world which was this world. 
But when they came out, they found it as dark as it had been below, 
for the earth was closed in by the sky, as had been the cave worlds by 
their roofs. Men went abroad and did their doings only by the light 
of torches and fires. They found the tracks of only one being, of the 
single ruler of the unpeopled world, the tracks of Corpse Demon or 
Death. They led eastward and the people sought to follow them, but 
the world was damp and men knew not what to do in the darkness; 
for waters seemed to surround them everywhere and the tracks to lead 
out into the waters. 

VII. There were with men,—who came forth with other creatures 
from the cave worlds,—five beings, Spider, Vulture, Swallow, Coyote 
and Locust. The people and these beings consulted together, that 
they might make light. Many, many attempts were made, but with- 
out success. It was decided that Spider should first try. She spun a 
mantle of pure white cotton. It gave some light, but still not enough. 
She is therefore our grandmother.! So the people procured and pre- 


1 Cf. Stevenson, M. The Sia, RBAE 11 : 35-37. 
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pared a very white deerskin which had nowhere been pierced. Of 
this they formed a shield-case, which they painted with turquoise 
paint. Lo, it shed forth such brilliant light when they had done that 
it illuminated the whole world. In its light the cotton mantle light 
faded. So they sent the shield-light to the east where it became the 
sun,! and the mantle-light they sent to the west where it became the 
moon. Now down in the cave world Coyote had stolen a jar which 
was very heavy, so heavy that Coyote was weary of carrying it. He 
therefore decided to leave it, but he was curious to see what it con- 
tained. So now that it was light he opened it, whereupon many shin- 
ing fragments and sparks flew out and upward, singeing his face in 
their passage. Hence the coyote has a black face to this day. These 
became the stars.? 

VIII. By these lights it was found that the world was indeed very 
small and surrounded on every side by waters which made it damp. 
The people appealed to Vulture who spread his wings and fanned the 
waters, that they flowed away to the east and west until mountains 
began to appear. Across these “The Two” cut channels through 
which the waters rushed away, wearing their courses deeper and 
deeper, thus forming the great canyons and valleys of the world. The 
waters have kept on flowing for ages, until the world has grown and is 
still growing drier and drier. Now that it was light and land appeared, 
the people easily followed the tracks of Death whither they led toward 
the eastward. Hence Death is our greatest father and master (God), 
for we followed his tracks from the exit of the cave worlds, and he was 
the only being that awaited us on the great world of waters where now 
is this world. Although all the waters had flowed away, all the 
earth was damp and soft, hence it is that we may see to this day, be- 
tween this place toward the westward and the place whence we came 
out, the tracks of men and of many strange creatures; for the earth 
has since changed to stone and all the tracks are preserved as when 
they were first made. 

IX. Now men had proceeded but a short distance in the tracks of 
Corpse Demon, when they overtook him. There were two little girls. 
One was the daughter of a great priest (cacique) and was most beauti- 
ful. The other was only the child of somebody-or-other. She was 
not of such beauty as the daughter of the priest, and was jealous of her. 
So (with the aid of Corpse Demon) she caused her death. Now this 
was the first death. When the people saw that the maiden slept and 

1 Cf. Traditions of the Hopi, FM 8 : 13-14, 20. For Keresan sun-making myth, see 
Parsons, E. C., Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, PaAM 19 : 114-115. 

2 Cf. Dumarest, N. Notes on Cochiti, MAAA 6 : 227-228. 

3 Cf. Traditions of the Hopi, FM 8 : 12-13, 23. There is a similar tradition on First 
Mesa that Massau (Cushing, Corpse, Demon or Death; Voth, Skeleton) was the only 
being living there at sitahkwi, when the people arrived. 
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could not be awakened, that she grew cold and that her heart had 
ceased beating, the great priest grew angry. He loudly cried to all his 
children, asking who had caused his daughter to become thus; but 
the people only looked at one another. Then said the priest, “I will 
make a ball of sacred meal which I will cast into the air, and which in 
descending will strike someone on the head. This one shall I know 
as the one whose magic and evil art have brought my calamity upon 
me.”’ He made a ball of sacred flour and pollen. This, when he had 
cast it into the air, fell upon the head of the little girl (the daughter of 
somebody-or-other). When the priest saw this, he exclaimed, ‘ Aha! 
so you have caused this thing.’’ He then called a council of the people, 
and they tried the girl. They had killed her, had she not cried out 
for mercy and a little time. Then she begged the priest and his 
children to return to the hole whence they had all come and look down, 
promising that she would willingly die should they, after looking, still 
wish to destroy her. Thus persuaded, the people returned and looked 
down. Lo! Amid plains of beautiful flowers, in a land of everlasting 
summer and fruitfulness, they saw her wandering, so happy that she 
heeded them not nor longed to return. ‘‘Look!”’ said the girl who 
had caused the death of the priest’s daughter, “Thus shall it be with 
the children of men.’’ ! — ‘‘When we die then,” said the people to one 
another, ‘“‘we are to return to the world whence we have come out and 
be happy! Why should we fear to die or resent death?” Hence they 
did not kill the little girl, but suffered her to live. Her children be- 
came the powerful wizards and witches of the world, increasing with 
other men. Her children still live and have the most wonderful and 
dreadful of all powers.2. (As you Americans will find out, if you at- 
tempt to meddle with us, for we are, some of us, they.) 

X. Then the people journeyed once more eastward. As they went, 
they discovered in their company Locust. They asked him whence 
he came from. He replied that he came out with the other beings. 
Then they asked him why he accompanied them, and he replied, that 
he might be useful. ‘‘Ha!’’ said the people to one another, “can such 
a creature be useful?’’ — ‘“‘No, of course not,” said others. So they 
commanded Locust to return whence he had come, but he would not 
obey them. This so enraged the people that they ran arrows through 
him, even through his heart, so that his blood all oozed out of his body 
and he died. Yet after a long time he came to life again and ran 
about, looking as he had before, save that the blood had dried, turning 
his coat black. Then the people said to one another, “Ha! although 
we have pierced him through and through, yet here he lives again. 
Useful indeed shall he be, and with us preciously journey, for who so 

1 Cf. Traditions of the Hopi, FM 8 : 11-12. 

2 Cf. Notes on Cochiti, MAAA 6 : 161. 
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possesses the wonderful power of renewing his life? Possesses he not 
the medicine for the renewal of the lives of others? Therefore shall he 
become the medicine of mortal wounds and of war.” Hence the 
locust is at first white, as was the first locust who came forth with the 
ancients. And, like him, he dies, and after he has been dead a long 
time, he comes to life again, only he is black. (He is our father, too, 
for having his medicine, we are the greatest of men. Have we not 
still his medicine? Even though you Americans bring soldiers and 
slay us, we can defy you, for the locust medicine heals mortal wounds.) 

XI. After men had journeyed a great distance, eating nothing but 
flesh, they became woefully hungry. They had, in their anxiety to get 
away from the cave worlds, forgotten to bring seed. There was much 
lamenting, much discussing, until the God of Dew sent the chimney- 
swallow back to bring the seed of corn and other foods. When the 
swallow returned, the God of Dew planted in the ground the seed. 
Incantations knew the God of Dew. By their power he caused the 
corn to grow and ripen in a single day. So, for a long time the people 
in their journey carried no seed with them for food, only such as served 
for planting. They depended upon their father, the God of Dew, to 
raise for them in a single day abundance of corn and other things. 
This father taught even the children of men his power and gave them 
seed which should grow and ripen in a single day. To the Corn 
people (clan) he gave this seed, and they were long able to accomplish 
the raising of corn in a marvelously short time; but the time has kept 
growing longer and longer, until now sometimes our corn does not 
have time to grow old (ripen) in the ear, or our other foods to ripen. 
Had it not been for the children of the little girl whom the ancients let 
live, even now we would not need to watch cornfields whole summers 
through or carry heavy food on journeys! (You see by this the won- 
derful powers of our wizards and witches. Teaches it you not fear?) 

XII. As the people journeyed on, these children of the little girl 
thought they would try their powers, and caused other troubles. And 
other troubles met the people on their way, for they found men and 
creatures who had come out before them. These people made war 
because they were stirred up by the magicians. The people warred, 
too, with one another, until it became necessary that they should, 
wherever they ceased their journeyings, build their houses on high 
mountains with but one road leading up to them, or in caves with but 
one path down to them, or in the sides of deep canyons. Thus only 
could they sleep with easy thoughts. Now among these people who 
had come out before our ancients, was the great warrior, the Navaho. 
He was made and sent up that he might protect all men, therefore he 
was from the beginning a great warrior. But when he saw how power- 
ful he was, he became bad, and turned against those he had been sent 
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to protect. Then all men turned against him. This is the reason 
why he is today the enemy of all men, and the most foolish of nations. 

XIII. The Mexican, long before men reached their journey’s end, 
was made of clay and breathed upon until he came to life. But he had 
a bad color; so he was washed, yet they had to wash him so hard that 
his outside skin and much of the substance of his flesh came off, hence 
he became whiter than were our ancients. Of this skin and substance 
the horse and the burro were made,' and on them the Mexican rode 
away so far that he disappeared for a long time. At last he came 
back, but he insisted that all men should be washed as he had been, 
and do as he did. These are the reasons why the Mexican is always 
accompanied by the horse, mule, and burro; and why he insists on 
washing (baptising) everybody.2 Therefore we did not look kindly 
upon him, and he became our enemy, as did the Navajo and all other 
men. But still we live! 

XIV. Among those who came out from the cave worlds first were 
the Americans,* so said our ancients. Now while we were yet jour- 
neying, before we settled where now we get being, our older brother 
left us and journeyed toward the land of the sun. (So said our an- 
cients). And when our older brother (the Americans) separated from 
his younger brother (the Oraibi) the younger brother commanded him, 
saying, ‘‘ Brother Older, you go toward the country whence comes out 
the sun. Toward the country of great rivers and great trees you go. 
There you will find a home. Many men’s ages shall pass while we are 
apart. Your children shall increase, and mine. Your children shall 
fill the world whither you go. Then you shall turn back to the place 
of your birth, seeking a country more spacious wherein to dwell. It 
is then that you will meet me again. You will find me poor, while you 
will return in the grandeur of plenty, and in the welfare of good food. 
You will find me hungry and offer me nourishment; but I will cast 
your morsels aside from my mouth. You will find me naked and 
offer me garments of soft fabrics, but I will rend your raiments and 
trample them under my feet. You will find me sad and perplexed, 
and offer me speeches of consolation and advice; but I will spurn 
your words, I will reproach, revile, and despise you. You will smile 
upon me and act gently; but I will scowl upon you and cast you aside 
as I would cast filth from my presence. Then will you rise and strike 

1 Cf, ‘Traditions of the Hopi,” FM 8:15. Creation from epidermis is a widespread 
Pueblo Indian concept. 

2 Escalante relates that in 1700 a delegation from Oraibi to Santa Fé proposed to Gover- 
nor Cubero that the friars take six years to baptize the children, beginning at ‘‘the first 
town” and proceeding each year to another town,—an original proposal as Bandelier 
comments (Final Report, Pt. II, 372 n. 1. Papers Archaeological Institute of America. 
Series IV, 1892), from our point of view, but amusingly consistent with the Hopi habit of 


ceremonial rotation. 
* “Traditions of the Hopi,’ FM 8 : 21; Notes on Cochiti, MAAA 6 : 212. 
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my head from my neck. As it rolls in the dust you will arrest it and 
sit upon it as upon a stool-rock. Then, nor until then, may you feed 
my belly or clothe my body. But a sorry day will it be for you when 
you sit upon my head as upon a stool-rock, and a glad day for me. 
For on that day you will but divide the trail of your own life with the 
knife which severs my head from my body, and give to me immortal 
life, liberty, and surcease from anxiety.” ! 

1 Beheading is a recurrent conclusion in Hopi tales; but the final reference is obviously 
in foreign tone. In another note Mr. Cushing writes that he regards Section XIV “as 
partially of early Mormon introduction,"’ and Section XIII ‘‘as resulting from the teach- 


ings of the Franciscan friars."’ 
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ZUNI NAMES AND NAMING PRACTICES. 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


SINCE information about naming practices at Zufli is somewhat 
scanty or confused, the following list of names in the Bear clan, one of 
the smaller clans, together with my informant’s comment, may be of 
interest. My informant had married into the Bear clan and with at 
least one of the families, the family of Massalina, he wasintimate. A 
daughter of one of the Bear clansmen, when I asked her for a list of the 
clan names, refused to give it, although on many subjects I had found 
her an unusually frank and helpful informant. Our first name is that 
of Ochochina (w), whose other names are Tsaiutits’a (from father’s 
mother: Turkey), Malia Panchu (Spanish name), Yuneaititsa (Big 
Firebrand society name). 

Tsaiutits’a (From father’s mother, Turkey) 

Ochochina (W) = 4 Malia Panchu (Spanish, Maria) 

Yuneaititsa (Big-Firebrand society name) 

Ochochina is a nick-name. Once during the saint’s dance it was no- 
ticed that one of the girl dancers had curly hair, like the saint, there- 
after the girl was called Ochochina from chinapa, curly hair,’ and a 
word meaning to want to be like another or to have something another 
has. This is the only nick-name in our list, but nick-naming at Zuii 
is not uncommon. For example, a man named Kluptsin, Yellow, is 
said to be so-called from a yellow shirt he once wore. Atsitsana, 
Little-Blood, is a nick-name for the present town crier, a name got 
from some incident of boyhood. And then there are: 

Koluwisi,? named for the plumed serpent of the springs, with whom 
this man’s mother had an adventure before his birth; Ne’santu, a 
man who in boyhood was set up on an improvised altar as a saint by 
the caricaturing ne’wekwe, 

Ochochina’s childhood names were Malia Panchu (Maria Pancho), 
received when she was baptized by the Catholic priest, and Tsaiutits’a, 
a name from an wowa, her father’s mother. Spanish names, as far as I 
know, are all given in Catholic baptism, when one of the Franciscan 
Fathers visits Zufii. The mission has been disestablished since the 
early part of the nineteenth century, but the Fathers have never lost 
touch with the town, although in the last decade or two their visits have 
become less frequent, and in many families the rite of Catholic bap- 

? Curley-Hair is also a Hopi nickname (Fewkes, J. W., ‘‘ Winter Solstice altars at Hano, 
Arizona,’ American Anthropologist, N. S., I (1899), 263 n. I. 

2 Stevenson, M. C., ‘‘The Zufii Indians,"’ pp. 295-6, XXIII (1901-2), Ann. Rep. Bur. 
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tism is no longer observed.1_ The number of Spanish names is, how- 
ever, much larger than we had supposed until Dr. Boas undertook to 
list them. 

Her other childhood name, her more strictly native name, Ochochina 
got in the usual way, i.e. from her father’s mother. If the grand- 
mother is old and robust, she will give her own name to one of the 
girls in the family, or if her brother, the children’s great-uncle, is 
similarly fortunate, she may give his name to one of the boys. The 
name of a young person would not be given to a child; it conveys no 
assurance of longevity. Exactly the same point of view is held by the 
Keres of Laguna. 

Among the Hopi, name-giving is part of the ritual of terminating 
the mother’s confinement and presenting the infant to the Sun. At 
Laguna and at Zuii the child is not named in the presentation cere- 
mony; it is named later, after it has given evidence that it is likely to 
live.? 

Ochochina’s fourth name she got on initiation into the Big-Firebrand 
society. At Zuni as elsewhere, a new name is always given to a society 
initiate. There is no secrecy about these society names, and a society 
name is as likely to become the name by which a person is generally 
known as a name got in other circumstances. 

Ochochina has two sons or rather in our terms, sister’s sons, Ita’k’- 
aiye and Tiwa. Ita’k’aiye was thought to be a Navaho name; and 
Tiwa, the word for onions in the Hemé (Jemez) language... . Nam- 
ing from foreign words occurs also at Laguna and among the Hopi.’ 

Masalina (Sp.) is the wife of Jesus, a Mexican who was brought in 
childhood from the Apache. Their children are: 


Ts’awits’a (W), or Piraa (Sp.) 
Sisilio (W) (Cecilio) (Sp.) 
Ts’atilutsa (W) 
Lusita (W) (Luisita) (Sp.) 
Wikina (M.) (kiva name) 
Kahmi (M.) (kiva name) 
Shawiti (M.) (kiva name) 
Eyuwa (M) 
Pe’wi (M), or Leoporo (Leopoldo) (Sp.) 
Ts’awits’a is a member of the Snake-Medicine society and of the Little- 
Firebrand society, and Pe’wi is a member of the Cactus society, but I 
do not know if their respective names are or are not society names. 
1 Elsewhere I have noted a case where a child was baptized in the house of the santu to 
ensure its life. (‘Mothers and Children at Zufii, New Mexico,” Man, XIX (1919), 172.) 
2 See ‘‘ Mothers and Children at Zufii, New Mexico,"" 171. But see below. 
? Voth, H. R., ‘‘Hopi Proper Names,”’ Field Columbian Museum Pub. 100. Anthrop. 
Ser., vol. VI, no. 3, p. 113. 
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Four other boys in this family are known byakivaname..... Every 
Zuiii boy is initiated into the kotikyane or god society, which estab- 
lishes his kiva membership, and on initiation he gets a name which is 
likely to become his standing name, unless it is superceded by a society 
name given in a later initiation. (It has been estimated that about 
half the population belong to one or more of the thirteen societies). 
A boy’s ceremonial father or godfather in the kotikyane is chosen by 
the boy’s own father from the household of his kuku or paternal aunt. 
If the prospective mother has had misfortune with her children she 
may invite a woman who has been a successful child rearer to be present 
at the birth and blow into the mouth of the new-born. In this case 
this woman’s husband or some man in her household will become the 
boy’s ceremonial father.’ According to one informant, in similar 
circumstances the fortunate woman who is invited in comes not at the 
birth, but at the rite of presentatidn to the Sun at which she gives a 
name to the infant. 

Among the names of the sons of Masalina I recognized Shawiti as 
the Keres word for parrot, used in Laguna also as a personal name. 
My usually well informed informant did not know that this name had 
been borrowed from an alien tongue. 

Tsaiatsitits’a (w) got her name from her mother. Her grandson, 

Hachetewa, got his name from his society, the Big-Firebrand society; 
her sister’s daughter, Tsaiusiluhtits’a, got her name from the husband 
of her (Tsaiushiluhtits’a) father’s mother, Tsaiusiluhtih; and Tsaiat- 
sitits’a’s sister’s son got his name, Laheliona, from the same man. 
We may note here that-its’a is an ending for names for women, and 
-tth, for names for men, and that a woman or man may give her or 
her name to one of the opposite sex with the proper change of suffix. 
Also we note that certain names in this family came from mother and 
from father’s mother’s husband. There is no rigidity of specification 
for the name giving relative or connection. ‘If our wowa did not give 
us names, it might be our kyakya, mother’s brother,”’ said one infor- 
mant. 

From her mother, Isawehlita? also got her name; but she came to be 
known by her shi’wanakwe society name, Latsailautits’a. Her son, 
Tsiusilu, got his name from his father’s mother. His father’s father’s 
brother had the same name. 

The names of three other Bear clansmen were given, Pahti, an aged 
Hopi long resident at Zufii; Laosi, another aged man, his name a kiva 
name; and Ahku, his name also a kiva name—he is one of the head 
men of the muhekwe kiva. The names of Ahku’s sister and sister’s 
daughter, the wife of Hustito, of the onawa rain-priesthood, were not 

1 This practice was noted by Stevenson (‘‘ The Zufii Indians,”’ p. 65) and erroneously 


generalized. 
2 Probably Isabelita. — F.B. 
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known to my informant. In general women’s names are much less 
well known than men’s names, and women are often referred to as so- 
and-so’s wife, or daughter, or mother. In a census of shi’wanakwe 
society numbers ', of the 20 women members, 16 were thus known to my 
informant, himself a member of the society. The substitution of kin- 
ship terms and teknonymous expressions for personal names is de- 
scribed in Dr. Kroeber’s “ Zufii Kin and Clan.” 

No English names figure in our list unless Ahku’s name of Sirni 
(Zufii) is considered English;? but all the Zufii children get English 
names in school, and the English names of most of the younger people 
are well known. Few persons over fifty have an English name, I know 
in fact of but two men, Dick and Nick. Both speak English. From 
general observation, I believe that any Pueblo Indian with any pre- 
tense to speaking English will have an English name which is more or 
less commonly used. 

Nick’s son has taken Nick as a patronymic, calling himself, Roy 
I. D. Nick. Similarly, the children * of ex-governor Lewis have taken 
his name as a patronymic; and one of the married daughters of Ahku 
or Siirni uses Siirni as a patronymic. 

The following Spanish Names of Zufii people were collected by 
Franz Boas and the Spanish equivalents revised and supplemented by 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. 


Ai'oli Huse’ Waye’k’u 
Amblu’sio (Ambrosio) Husep’a (Josefa) 

Amilo’sa HustitTu (Justito) 
Anagusti’n (San Augustin) Inesa Halanci’o (Inés) 
Andre's (Andrés) Inesi’ta (Inesita) 

Anto’nsi Isawelita (Isabelita) 

Awa Lion (Leén) Isele-’lio (Isiderio) 
Baku’nt‘e Jesu‘ Mali’a (Jestis Maria) 
Eli’a‘ (Elias) Jesu’s (Jestis) 

Eluwi’na (Albina?) Jesusita 

emali’a (Etmaria?) Kaite’’ts’a 

Halia’n (Julian) Kalawasa (calabaza) 
Heli’siti (Felicitas) Kanti’-na (cantina) 

Huse’ California (José) Kasi-’kio 

Hu’se Lio’n (José Leén) Kasimelo (Casimiro) 
Huse’ Marti’n (José Martin) Katalina (Catalina) 

Huse’ No-tci Ki-’k‘u (Quico, dim. of Francisco) 
Huse: Pato’n (José Patén) Ko’ntco (concho) 


1 American Anthropologist, N.S., XXI (1919), 329-335. 

2 By the Tewa of Hano Zuifi is called Djirni; at Laguna and Jemez it is called Sirni. 
Ahku once spent several years at Jemez. 

8 The Zufii name of one of them, Lauusitits’a was dreamed by her father's father. It 


is the name of a woman in the girl's clan, Coyote clan. 
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K'‘u-tci (cochi [no}) 

Kwa'm, Kwa-n (Juan) 

Kwana’n-te Le’’sa 

Kwan Tcaina (Juan China) 

Kwan Le-’i (Juan Rey) 

Kwani-’ta (Juanita) 

Lai’man (English?) 

Lamonsito (Ramoncito) 

Lansisko Lyu-’tima (Francisco) 

Lansiski-’tu (Francisquito) 

La“silu paye’ (Lazaro) 

La’yo (Rayo?) 

Le-mi 

Le’t‘a 

Lini’sio (Leonisio) 

Liopo’’do (Leopoldo) 

Lise'li 

Lomansito (Romancito) 

Lon huse’ (Don José) 

Lola (Flora; but also Lola, dim. 
of Dolores) 

Lo-kispi-’na 

Lolenso Tca’ves (Lorenzo Cha- 
vez) 

Lolote’a (Dorotea) 

Lot‘elio (Eleuterio) 

Luna (luna) 

Lupelita (Lupita? dim. of Guade- 
lupe) 

Luzia’n Pantco (Lucian Pancho) 

Lu’sio (Lucio) 

Maki (Maquez = Max) 

Mala’’si 

Mali’a (Maria) 

Man-kalita (Margarita) 

Manuelita (Manuelita) 

Masalina (Marcelina) 

Melehi-’lio (Ermenegildo) 

Me’li (English Mary; N. M. 
Spanish Mere) 

Miquela (Micaela) 

Napoleo’n (Napoleén) 

Nasta’sio (Anastasio) 

Na“’wicTi 

Nicola’s (Nicolas) 

Nini’ta (Nifiita?) 


O-ldjinitu (Old Chinito) 

Palantina (Valentina) 

Palasenyo 

Pan-chu (Pancho) 

Paoliski’’nyo Anagusti’n 

Paolita (Paulita) 

Papelito 

Pastala (Pastora) 

Pele’a‘ 

Peli-’p’a (Felipa) 

Pe’n‘i 

Piera 

Pi-’nto (Pinto) 

Pi-t (English, Pete) 

Po’stala 

Pula’’ka 

Santia’k’o (Santiago) 

Santi’sima (Santisima) 

San-tci 

Seli-T-a (Savita?) 

Sewe’’lu (Severo) 

Simo’n (Simén) 

Sipia-’na (Cipriana) 

Si-t’a (Zita) 

Suni (Zuni) 

Su’se (English Susie; N. M. Span- 
ish Suse.) 

Ta-ci (tasa = Washtub) 

Tactca-a’ (a Zufii name?) 

Tu'sa (tusa = prairie dog) 

T’uso-’na 

Tcako-’n‘ (Chacén, afamily name) 

Tca’ves (Chavez) 

Tcia‘ma‘ (Keresan?) 

Tcitcalo-’n (chicharrén) 

Tcimonk’o (chimanco? a plant?) 

Tcini’tu (chinito, curly head) 

Tcump’a 

Wale-‘lio (Valerio) 

Waspa’l (Gaspar) 

Welamo’’n 

We’’no (bueno? N. M. Spanish 
giieno) 

Weta 

Wok‘ 

Ya:silu 
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Dr. Boas remarks that in a number of cases the informant was in 
doubt whether a name was Mexican or native; as for instance: Ai'oli, 
Tcump’a. Evidently names taken from other Pueblo languages are 
often mistaken for ‘“‘Mexican” (Spanish) names. Tsanawi'’ts’a, 
Laimasi’ts’a, Lanisti’ts!a, Kasine’ts’a, Wai’tiwa, Cawity‘, Sia’ut’iwa 
are probably Keresan. As Zufii names were given to Dr. Boas the 
following: Pawik’at‘e’, La-nia‘t‘e’, Paku’nt‘e, K’a’cna, Ci’k’a, Tc’u- 
ya’t’i, Tsa-’tsana, Ku’yats’a, La-’wats’a, Tsiwa‘, K‘oisi’. 


HARRISON, N.Y. 
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CHAKWENA SONGS OF ZUNI AND LAGUNA! 
BY HELEN H. ROBERTS. 


An opportunity for the study of a song which has travelled from 
pueblo to pueblo is afforded in the three versions of ‘‘Chakwena,”’ 
obtained, one among the Zufii, and two at Laguna. The first Chak- 
wena of Laguna is evidently the most complete, or at any rate, the 
most elaborate, for it contains second and third parts (marked B and 
C) which are repeated. These parts, without repetition, occur in the 
second Laguna Chakwena, but are omitted entirely in the Zufi ver- 
sion. 

As regards tempo and words, so far as it was possible to distinguish 
the latter, there is very little difference in the three versions. 

All have a short introduction of four measures somewhat in the 
character of a recitative. In their rendition there is the same peculiar- 
ity in each song. The notes are held a little more than their actual 
time value as written here, giving the effect of emphasis and ritard. 
The rhythmic relations of the notes in the first and third measures was 
also uncertain. Therefore it seemed to be a choice between regarding 
the introduction as a slightly accelerated FIRIFFIPPIPE or a re- 
tarded rs | ae ‘ , if r. but as the latter seemed more in keeping 
with the rest of the song, it was adopted. In the second Laguna ver- 
sion the second and fourth measures contained notes so clearly pro- 
longed that they have been marked with holds. 

Beginning with A there is a slight rhythmic variation in the first 
Laguna version, while all three songs differ somewhat from one 
another in the succeeding measure. Still greater difference can be 
detected in the third measures of the A sections; then, as the song 
returns to simpler rhythms and less involved melody, the three ver- 
sions become again very similar. 

From the seventh measures of the A sections on, the first Laguna 
version gives a stronger impression of 2/4 metre than the others where 
a decidedly weaker alternate accent caused the transcriber to write 
them in 4/4. Obviously there is only one correct metre division for all 
the versions but, as the difference in this case is not fundamental, that 
is, is merely a subdivision of already existing larger units, and does 

1 Chakwena is among the most widespread and presumably the oldest of the Kachina 
or masked dances of the Pueblo Indians. It is danced by the Keresans (Cochiti, San 
Felipe, Laguna), at Zufii, on First Mesa (Hopi). It is more or less associated with the war 
gods, particularly at Laguna, or with war. On First Mesa chakwena is one of the two 
ancient or permanent masks, fetich masks, of the Mustard Clan. Pautiwa is the other. 
and chakwena is regarded as warrior (kalehktaka) for pautiwa. — E. C. Parsons. 
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not involve the placing of the accents elsewhere, it did not seem neces- 
sary to change it or to note it other than in passing. Such differences 
indicate one of the lesser difficulties in the way of truthful transcrib- 
ing. Often the peculiar rhythmic structure of a melody and its tonal 
succession, Or a wrong adjusting of words to melody on the part of the 
composer, which may cause a slight accent to fall where normally none 
would appear in the tune, create doubt in the mind of the hearer as to 
where to divide the song into measures. The difficulty is enhanced 
by the fact that frequently primitive music is anything but regular 
metrically, as we conceive the term. This quick shifting of the metric 
background of a song is what makes Indian music so distasteful to 
those whose ear has not been educated to other than long series of 
regularly recurring accents. 

There are some slight melodic and rhythmic differences in the last 
few measures before the return to the first theme at A’. The first 
Laguna version is consistent in retaining the same peculiarity of rhythm 
in the first measure of A’ as of A, while the other two versions are 
equally rigid in the repetitions of their original ideas. All three are 
exactly alike in the rhythmic and melodic succession of the second 
measures of the A’ sections although they were all different in the 
corresponding measures of A. The Zufi and first Laguna versions 
next present four beats where the second Laguna has only three. If the 
reader will follow the songs out to the conclusion of the A’ sections he 
will discover a number of minor differences such as these. Essen- 
tially, however, the three versions are the same thus far, for the varia- 
tions are only such as might be termed rhythmic and melodic slips and 
are not marked departures such as would perhaps occur under a new 
impetus or influence derived from another cultural or musical setting. 
The only points worth special note are the extra beats in one or two 
instances, for ordinarily these would noticeably upset the original 
metric scheme. Yet even this can be done within certain limits and 
cause no more effect than a well-placed hold, especially as the ten- 
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dency is toward irregular rather than regular metric structure in the 
song as a whole and in much Indian music in general. 

With the end of A’ the Zufii version is completed. The differences 
of the B and C sections in the two Laguna versions are apparently the 
product of two singers. Beginning with the second and third measures 
of the first version we find a very interesting variation in the placing 
of the accent. 

ZUNI VERSION. 


3. Chakwena. | 3 , 3 
¥ 4 —> See... = A. j«=58. 














The interstaff numbers represent the division in measures in the first Laguna version. 
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It will be seen that the first two measures of the first version are 
equivalent to the first measure in the second version. But the second 
measure of (2) is composed of five beats while the third and fourth 
measures of (1) contain only four, the missing beat being cast into a 
new measure as the first and accented beat. From here on the whole 
metric structure changes, for (1) develops a pronounced 3/4 metre for 
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four measures in spite of the rhythmic and melodic suggestions to the 
contrary. This is accomplished by means of strong accents which 
seem almost arbitrarily placed to upset the natural metric form. The 
second version in this portion is most irregular, and presents, first a 
five, then a four, then a three and then a four beat measure. Its last 
three measures also vary from one another in length and there is quite 
an interesting melodic elaboration woven about the theme which was 
so strongly presented earlier in the section. On the other hand, in 
(1), for the last six measures the melody progresses grimly and deter- 
minedly, almost metrically regular and lacks the touch of grace which 
comes in here in the other song. 

The first half of the C section in the second version is in regular 3/4 
metre although the two eighths which open the second and fourth 
measures seem better suited to be last beats of the first and third 
measures. In the second version they are so placed and we have 
instead of four measures in triple time, six in double. This finer 
division strikes us as more becoming to the melody, if less original. 
Both songs complete the section with essentially similar adjustments 
of the accents. 

These rather fundamental differences in metric structure illustrate 
clearly how diverse two renditions of the same song may become, even 
within the limits of one pueblo, when made by two temperamentally 
different singers, for we feel them to be that. Possibly in a music in 
which a rigidity of metric form as we define it is not deemed so essential 
as in our own, such variations may be by way of interpretation. This 
may well be the case if longer metric groups more nearly correspond- 
ing to the phrase and sentence are of prime interest and fundamental 
importance, rather than the somewhat stilted, narrow and uniform 
measures with which we subdivide our periods. Certainly this freer 
medium has its charms, and, in regard to time values, is similar, in a 
larger sense, to the subdivision of measures by means of varying 
rythmic or note lengths. We feel this to be the situation in such songs 

! The irregularities pointed out by Miss Roberts except those of accent, occur, on the 
whole, at the close of metric phrases that end ina hold. The two Laguna versions might 
be represented by the following metric schemes: 
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as some of the Iroquois, where the long periods contain practically the 
same number of beats, though composed of measures varying in length 
and of quite different melodic themes. This, however, is not the case 
with the Chakwena songs, or with much of the music which the trans- 
criber has studied. The only way in which these points of structure 
and interpretation may be definitely determined is by putting the 
questions to the singers themselves and discovering what are their 
ideas of form. That they possess such we are coming to realize more 
and more. 


CuicaGco, ILL. 
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TEXAS-MEXICAN BORDER BROADSIDES. 


J. FRANK DOBIE, 


TuE following broadsides were sent to me in the summer of 1923 
by a former student of mine named Julian Ashheim, who lives at 
Brownsville, Texas. It is characteristic of any lowly people, especially 
in a democracy, that they should heroize a rebel against law and 
property. Hence, whenever a bandido or revolutionist dies in Mexico, 
he is almost sure to be “put into a ballad.’’ Some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, a Mexican by the name of Gregorio Cortez killed five or 
six men in Texas, among them a well known sheriff, and all but made 
his escape to Mexico. Later he was hanged. For years the most 
popular song—and a very long song it grew to be—among the Mexi- 
cans on the border was in celebration of Gregorio Cortez. Who first 
composed the song perhaps no one knows; it was added to by local 
improvisers, struck on broadsides, and hawked about the calles. 
Perhaps its history is fairly representative of the “‘literary’’ history 
of these broadsides.! 


Poesia pronunciada por 


Ismael de la Cerna 


Momentos antes de ser Fulisado en Guatemala 








éY qué? Ya ves que ni moverme puedo 
Y aun quiero desafiar tu orgullo vano, 
A mi no logras infundirme miedo 
Con tus iras imbéciles, tirano. 


Soy joven fuerte, soy un inocente, 
Y atin ni el suplicio de la lucha esquivo; 
Me ha dado Dios una alma independiente, 
Pero viril, y pensamiento altivo. 


Que tiemblen ante ti los que han nacido 
Para vivir de infamia y servidumbre; 
Los que nunca en su espiritu han sentido 
Algtin rayo de luz que los alumbre; 


1 Misprints in the original broadsides have been retained. 
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Los que al infame yugo acostambrados 
Cobardemente la piedad imploran, 
Los que no temen verse deshonrados 
Porque hasta el nombre del honor ignoran! 


Yo, que llevo en mi espfritu encendida 
La hermosa luz del entusiasmo ardiente, 
Adoro a la virtud mAs que a mi vida, 
Yo no nacf para doblar mi frente. 


Por eso estoy aquf, do altivo y fuerte 
Tu fallo espero con serena calma, 
Porque si puedes decretar mi muerte, 
Nunca podras envilecerme el alma 


Iré, que tengo en la prisién impfa 
La honradez de mi nombre por consuelo, 
éQué me importa no ver la luz del dia 
Si en mi conciencia tengo luz del cielo? 


¢Qué importa que entre muros y abrojos 
La luz del sol de libertad me vedes, 
Si ven celeste claridad mis ojos, 
Si hay algo en mf que encadenar no puedes? 


Si, hay algo en mf, mds fuerte q’tu yugo, 
Algo que sabe despreciar tus iras 
Y que no puede sujetar, verdugo, 
El terror que a los débiles inspiras. 


Y, si bajo tu latigo implacable, 
Débil sucumbo ante el dolor impio, 
Podra flaquear el cuerpo miserable, 
Pero jams el pensamiento mfo. 


Ta, éliberal? Mafiana, que a tu ofdo, 
Con imponente furia acusadora 
Llegue la voz del pueblo escarnecido 
Tocando en tu conciencia pecadora; 


Mafiana, que al reflejo de la orgia 
Escritas veas por extrafias manos 
Las terribles palabras que en un dfa 
Hacen temblar de miedo a los tiranos; 


Majfiana que la patria se presente 
A reclamar sus muertas libertades 
Y que la fama progonera cuente 
Al asombrado mundo tus maldades; 


Al tiempo que maldigo tu memoria 
El mismo pueblo que hoy tus plantas lame, 
El dedo inexorable de la historia 
Te marcaré como 4 Nerén, infame. 


De esos astros sin luz, estremecidos 
Por tantos ayes de amargura y duelo 
Donde se oye entre llantos y gemidos 
El trueno de la célera del cielo, 
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Mas fuerte se alzara, mAs arrogante, 
Victima del placer, Sénor de un dfa, 
Si todos ante tf doblan la frente 
Yo siento orgullo en levantar la mfa! 
Y te apellidas liberal, ‘‘ bandido,”’ 
Tu que 4 las fieras en crueldad igualas; 
Td que 4 la juventud has corrompido 
Con tu aliento de vivora que exhalas; 


Tu que llevas veneno en las entrajias 
En medio de tus vaquidos placeres; 
Cobarde, vil, y criminal, te ensafias 
En indefensos nifios y mujeres; 


Td que alcrimen exaltas, y escarneces; 
Al hombre del hogar, al hombre honrado; 
Tu, asesino, ladr6én, ti que mil veces 
Has merecido la muerte por malvado; 


Con aterrante voz y prolongada 
Se estremece tu infernal caberna, 
Se alzarA cada victima inmolada 
Para lanzarte maldicién eterna. 


Pero entre tanto, déspota, arrebata, 
La honra, le fé, la libertad, la vida, 
Tu misién es matar, sdseate, mata, 
Bafiate con la sangre fratricida. 


Mata, Cafn: la sangre que derrames 
Entre jemidos de dolor prolijos, 
Vas a manchar.. . . infame, entre infames, 
Vas a manchar la frente de tus hijos. 


Aqui tienes también la sangre mia, 
Sangre de un corazén joven y bravo; 
No quiero tu perdén, me infamarfa, 
Martir prefiero ser, y no tu esclavo. 


MAtame a mf, que te aborresco, impfo, 
A ti, que con crueldades inhumanas 
Mandaste asesinar al padre mfo, 

Sin respetar sus afios ni sus canas. 


Quiero que veas que yo tu furia arrostro 
Y sin temblar, agonizar me veas, 
Para lanzarme y escupirte el rostro, 
Y decirte al morir: jjj Maldito SEAS!!! 
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ASESINATO DE 
Francisco Villa, 


acaecida en Parral, Chihuahua, el 19 de Julio de 1923. 
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Villa, doquiera que te halles 
De esa regi6n escondida, 
Si ignoras quien de tu vida 
Cort6 sus tremendos ayes; 
Vale mas, Pancho, que calles, 
Porque aunq’ el asunto es serio 
Para nadie es un misterio 
Que en materia de eleccién 
Externaste tu opinién, 
Que te llev6 al Cementerio. 


Por los pueblos y ciudades, 
Por las Plazas y las Calles, 
Por las Ilanuras y valles, 
Se cuentan atrocidades. 
¢Cuales seran las verdades 
O el motivo de tu muerte? 
Por hombre, tu ingrata suerte 
Te llev6 hasta ‘‘Canutillo” 
Y cual manso pajarillo . 
jAdiés, Pancho; hasta mas verte. 


Tu mala estrella lo quiere, 
(Que no fué del todo ingrata) 
Por lo que: el que a fierro mata, 
Se ha dicho que a fierro muere. 
Y aquel que mal hiciere 
Su conciencia lo atormenta 
Y hay qué tener en cuenta 
Que fuistes un criminal 
Que a todos hiciste mal 
Y ante el mundo eras afrenta. 


Ta, con tu poder y tu oro 
Y tu escolta de ‘‘ Dorados,”’ 
Gozaban, pero enjaulados 
La libertad, con desdoro. 
De tus crimenes en coro 
El mundo los repetia 
Esperando siempre el dia 
De que tu afan se acabara 
Y tu vida liquidara 
Tanta infamia y felonia. 








| 


Son inittiles los layes! 
Y demas inculpaciones 
Porque, Villa, tus acciones, 
Corrieron montes y valles. 
Ahora, sea Enriquez o Calles, 
Chao, o cualquiera enemigo, 
Todo mundo es un testigo 
Que por criminal eterno 
Te dié un gran premio el Gobierno 
Como al mas honrado amigo. 


Deja, al fin, que satisfaga 
La justicia su sentencia, 
Es ley de la Providencia: 
Lo que se debe, se paga. 
Si ti clabaste tu daga 
En nifios y hasta en ancianos, 
En hermanos y no hermanos 
Porque el crimen te empujaba, 
México se sonrojaba 
Por tus actos inhumanos. 


De Villa el asesinato 
Aun no se puede aclarar 
Ni se han podido atrapar 
Los que lo echaron al plato. 
Todo se ha vuelto alegato 
Ahora que Villa cay6; 
Pero si Pancho muri6 
Ya no habra temores mas 
De que se altere la paz, 
Porque Villa, ya perdié. 


Ahora el asunto es sencillo: 
De cordura dando un rasgo, 
Si se acabé el compadrazgo, 
Recéjase “‘Canutillo.”’ 

El Gobierno, dando brillo 
A la Ley y la Justicia, 
Reparta entre la milicia 
Todo el material de guerra 
Y repartase la tierra 

Sin ventajas ni avaricia. 





Edicion de “EL PORVENITR,” Brownsville, Texas. 
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Tragica Muerte 
Del Nino 


EPIFANIO SALAZAR. 


RELI NL 


Catorce afios ain contaba 
de existencia peregrina, 
cuando una mano asesina 
esa existencia cortaba. 


De sus suefios alborales 
un malvado con vileza, 
mat6 toda la belleza: 
jese era Santos Rosales! 


Era la hora meridiana, 
cuando brilla mas el dia 
y el claro sol nos envia 
su bella luz soberana. 


Cuando hay azul en el cielo 
y sopla alegre la brisa, 
y es el cielo una sonrisa 
de dulce amor y consuelo. 


Cuando la mano traidora 
del feroz Santos Rosales, 
daba muerte en los Barriales 
a aquella vida en aurora! 


Con su alma hecha pedazos, 
y también viéndose herida, 
su madre, que era su vida, 
lo sostenia entre sus brazos. 


De cara mirando al cielo 
y en convulsiones extrafias, 
al hijo de sus entrajfias, 
llorando con desconsuelo. 


Y era que el negro destino 
aunque asi al alma taladre, 
dado habia a aquella madre 
dos tiros, el asesino! 


Pedro que la acompafiaba 
en aquel sangriento caso, 
solamente le mostraba 
otro disparo en un brazo. 








|Ay, que instintos criminales, 
Icuanta, cuanta alevosia! 
cometié a la luz del dia 
como un bandido, Rosales! 


Su vileza por mayor, 
y su cobardia sin par, 
no se puede comparar 
ni con la de un salteador. 


Que el crimen negro y extrafio 
que a todo pecho conmueve, 
se cometié el dia nueve, 
del mes segundo del ajfio. 


Y de Epifanio decia 
su pobre madre llorando: 
—épor qué te han asesinado 
pedazo del alma mia? 


—éPor qué el cielo no ha querido 
que el que a ti te asesiné, 
la vida no me arrancé 
y no ati, mi hijo querido? 


Pobre madre! El criminal 
muy pronto fué capturado, 
y en la Corte sentenciado 
a una prisi6n sin final. 


Viéndose al pié del abismo, 
todo lleno de pavura, 
dijo que fué una locura, 
lleno del mayor cinismo! 


No hay un dolor mas profundo, 
ni una desdicha mayor, 
que el que vierte en su dolor 
sola una madre en el mundo! 


iVive, pues, hijo adorado 
en otra mejor esfera, 
ique nuestra alma te venera 
porque nunca te ha olvidado! 


Brownsville, Texas, Febrero 9 de 1910. 
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Tragedia 
Falcon-Cuellar 


Recientemente acaecida en el Rancho de la ‘Magnolia 
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EI dia 11 de Julio 
de este afio desdichado 
mataron a dos que andaban 


como empleados del Condado. 


La Magnolia fué el lugar 
del triste acontecimiento, 
donde fueron a quedar 


dos hombres de cumplimiento. 


Al primero que mataron 
fué al Sr. Pablo Falcén 
y la vida le arrancaron 
sin dolor del coraz6n. 


Ya cuando Pablo cayé 
y lo quisieron desarmar, 
en su agonia exclamé: 
nada me han de quitar 


Luego venia Chon Cuéllar 
como empleado del Condado, 
y al verlo el malhechor 
también le ha disparado 


Es cierto que vino Cuellar 
con grande resoluci6n 
y el balazo que le dieron 
se lo dieron a traicién 


Del baile, los empresarios 
se vieron en confusién 
de ver que a los temerarios 
no se logré la aprehensién 


El Sr Don Juan Saldivar 
que los queria aprehender 
y al llamarles al arresto 
empezaron a correr 


Decia el Sefior Don Juan 
qué vamos hacer después? 
si estos hombres se nos van 
hay que darle parte al juez 





Adelino Canta decia 
como queriendo reir, 
si son hombres de porfia 
que me vengan a seguir 








Cuando este iba enojado 
con su pistola en la mano, # 
no sintié haberlo matado 
lo pue sentia era su hermano 


Pues la familia de chon, 
llora con gran ternura, 
de ver que sin compacion 
que se fué a la sepultura 


Su pobre madre querida, 
lo lloua con compasion, 
de ver la dicha perdida, 
que le parte el coraz6n. 


No llores madre querida, 
por la senda y el camino 
por mi suerte adolorida 
que me trajo asi el destino 


Adios mi madre querida, 
ya me voy para la gloria, 
un recuerdo te suplico, 
consagres en tu memoria 


Adios hijitos queridos, 
que ya no los vuelvo a ver, 
adios tambien a mi madre 
y a mi pobrecita mujer 


Tambien Nicanor Gonzalez 


Siente bastante su muerte, 
Por que eran amigos leales 
que separ6é la muerte. 


Adios corte del condado, 
con todos sus enrejados, 
adios a mis amigos 
y toditos los empleados. 


Dicen que yo era ingrato 
y muy malo al proceder 
pues ya pagué con la vida 
y a nadie le quedo a deber 


Adios Brownsville famoso 
Adios Magnolia querida, 
ya se va Encarnaci6n Cuellar 
para todita la vida 
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TIERNA DESPEDIDA 


de los Hermanos Higinio y Manuel Mercado. 
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Adiés, adiés, pueblo amado: 
Muchos son los desengafios. . 
Por un crimen perpetrado 
En estos fltimos afios. 


Adiés, todos los amigos 
Y también los matanceros, 
Testigos y no testigos, 
Fondistas y verduleros. 


Adiés a nuestros hermanos, 
Hermanos de sangre y raza; 
Todos aquellos texanos 
Que populan por la Plaza. 


De todos nos despedimos 
Sin 6dios para ninguno: 
Es mucho lo que sufrimos 
Ante este trance importuno. 


Este adiés tan quejumbroso 
Nos arrebata la calma, 
Lo inspira un clamor piadoso 
Que surge intenso del alma. 


Se nos instruy6 una causa 
Por un crimen muy atroz, 
Y todo el juicio se basa 
En culparnos a los dos. 


Mucho Ilamé la atencién 
Esta causa tan ruidosa; 
Fué tomando proporci6én 
Por lo triste y pavorosa. 


Un Jurado nos juzg6 
Y nos encontr6 culpables; 
De un crimen que sucedi6 
Nos hicieron responsables. 


Aunque nosotros negamos 
Ser autores de esa muerte, 
La Ley, con sus duras manos, 
Dispuso de nuestra suerte. 


Toda defensa fué initil, 
Y todo esfuerzo imposible: 
Todito fué vano y fatil 
En esta causa terrible. 


|Cudnta amargura en el alma 
Destroza nuestra existencia . 
El pueblo nos vé y se alarma, 
Partir a la Penitencia.. . ! 


¢Y para qué protestar 
Si estamos ya sentenciados? 
No debemos renegar, 
Como hacen los desalmados. 


Esto a cualquiera le pasa 
En un momento inaudito 
Y los limites traspasa 
Como un demonio maldito. 


La sentencia se dié asi, 
Bajo un poder inhumano: 
Diez afios tan solo a mi, 


Noventa y nueve a mi hermano. 


Guillermo Zayas tenia 
Buena amistad con nosotros; 
Paseamos de noche y dia 
Sin promover alborotos. 





Asi tal vez sucedié 
En una noche de holgorio, 
Y a Guillermo lo maté 
Un percance proditorio. 


A nosotros, la justicia, 
Nos encontré criminales; 
Y sin ninguna malicia 
Nos puso leyes penales 


“No hay rperd6n para el que yerra,” 
Dice un adagio vulgar: 
Todo se paga en la tierra, 
Nada queda por cobrar. 


Vamos, que alla nos aguarda 
Una prisi6n oprobiosa: 
A la corta o a la larga, 
Todo termina en la fosa. 


Conformes con nuestra suerte 
Hemos sido sentenciados: 
Y si encontramos la muerte, 
Estamos bien castigados. 


Mi hermano puede volver, 
Pués es corta la sentencia; 
Y yo debo perecer 
En la misma Penitencia. 


Y todo el mundo asegura 
Que matamos a Guillermo: 
Es una infame impostura 
De algiin coraz6n enfermo. 


Cosas que no se preveen 
Cuando existe antagonismo, 
Y con marcado desdén 
Las produce el alcoholismo. 


De alli surgié el extravio 
Y nos pusimos furiosos: 
Por suceso tan impio 
Nos hicimos sospechosos. 


De este ejemplo tomen nota 
Los viciosos y los necios: 
Hay una inicua picota 
De vergiienza y de desprecios. 


Mas, los hermanos Mercado 
Hoy se despiden del Valle 
Y todo queda al cuidado 
De los vagos de la calle. 


|Adiés, la vieja Maketa 
Y también las tortilleras; 
La Ley a todos aprieta 
Y nos vuelve calaveras. 


Nos despedimos, lo mismo, 
De todos los panaderos, 
Y un jadiés! de patriotismo 
A los dignos carceleros. 


En este trance tan fuerte 
Pedimos con altivez 
Que venga pronto la muerte 
Para acabar de una vez. 


jAdiés, suerte, y tu revés; 
Ya que nada nos aterra, 
Creyendo que alguna vez 
Se hard justica en la tierra. 


Brownsville, Texas, Abril 30 de 1923. 
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EL CANCION DEL RANCHO DE LOS OLMOS. 


J. FRANK DOBIE. 


EL Rancho de los Olmos is in Lasalle County, Texas, in the Rio 
Grande Border country. Like other ranches of the border country, 
it is worked by Mexican vaqueros; and while they drive their herds, or 
build tanks with scrapers, or burn the thorns off the prickly pear in 
drouthy times for the cattle, or sit around the camp at night, they 
are great hands to sing. Sometimes there is an improviser in camp; 
often a corrido (cow outfit) has a song of itsown. I knew one Mexican 
whose horse played out one day while he was running a ladino (outlaw) 
steer in the brush. The steer was almost played out too. The 
vaquero could almost catch the steer but not quite. Finally he got 
down and led his horse and followed the steer at a distance until the 
latter entered an impenetrable magote (area of thick brush). Then 
he stopped under a mesquite tree, unsaddled his horse, and while he 
let him rest, composed a song on his experience. It became known as 
the song of the “‘ Caballo Fragado”’ (the ‘‘ Broken Down Horse’’) and 
was for a long time sung by the hands of the ranch on which he worked, 
El Rancho de las Animas. However, I was never able to get the song 
memorized or written down. 

I did, however, get the Olmos Ranch song. It was occasioned by 
the swimming of a herd of cattle across the Nueces River when that 
stream was up. Placido Salinas was afraid to swim; he returned to 
camp. He was the best-natured fellow in the world. While he 
waited for the corrido to come in, he began his composition. That 
evening when the other vaqueros came and began taunting him, he 
sang what he had composed. Others entered into the composition 
and the singing until almost every man of the outfit was represented in 
astanza. At least, this is the account of the origin of the song as it has 
been given me by two or three of the vagueros present. An interesting 
point is that at least eight years after the date of composition the song 
was still being sung with gusto by the men on the Olmos Ranch. I 
am sorry that I cannot give the music of the song. To hear, though, 
the Mexicans sing it at night while the coyotes howl in refrain out on 
the hills around, is to realize the romance and beauty of folk singing. 

Originally the song was written down for me by a Mexican named 
Santos. I am indebted to Miss Lilia M. Casis, Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Texas, for correcting the spelling. 
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THE SONG. 


I 
El! dia diecinueve de Marzo, 
i Qué dia tan sefialado! 
Que en la pasta de Martinez 
Don Placido se ha rajado. 


> 


Decia Don Adolfito 
Como hombre muy decidido: 





y; —Déjenme venir, muchachos, 
or Que hay que pasar los novillos.— 
: 
-Y Decia Manuel Hinojosa 
D; En su caballo triguefio: 
in —Yo lo sigo, Don Adolfo, 
v) Déjeme quitar el freno.— 
he 
ot Decia Joaquin Villareal 
he En su caballo Borracho: 
en —Aqui se raj6é un amigo, 
he !Qué lastima de machacho! 
as 5 
nd Decia Placido Salinas 
d, PaseAndose en el barranco: 
ng —Aqui los espero yo; 

De veras, me los espanto.— 

by 6 
at Felis era aventador 

to Por toda la ria del rio, 
he Y Lupe era atajador 
at En su caballo tordillo. 
he 7 
on Cuando venian de vuelta 
in Manuel pensé diferente 
as De volverse al Camerén 
ng Con toditita su gente. 
ng 8 

I Lupe no carga chivarras, 
sh, Anda muy bien abrigado 
on Y de tanto que se mojé 
1g. Se le desbarrato el calzado. 
ed 9 
Ice Lupe cargaba su capa, 


Que era un purito rajén, 
Y se quedé en el Camerén, 
| Secando su pantalén. 
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10 
Miguelito de caballo 
Estaba trayendo un macho, 
Y lo queria pa’ cortar 
Porque se atenfa el muchacho. 


II 
Aqui va la despedida, 
Sentaédose en un cajén, 
Y aqui se quedan cantando 
Los versitos del rajén. 


Notes: 1. Martinez is the name of a pasture on the Nueces. 2, 
Don Adolfo was segundo in the outfit to Manuel Hinojosa, the 
caporal. 3. Bridles are frequently removed from horses in order 
to enable them to swim better. 4. Borracho was the name of the 
horse. 6. The aventador is the pointer or lead man of the herd; the 
atajador rides along the side of the herd at the point, though some- 
times the swing men are all called atajadores. 7. Camer6n is the name 
of a ranch included in the limits of the Olmos holdings. 8. Chivarras 
is the name on the border always used for leather leggins, rather than 
the word chaparejos which seems to be used farther west and north in 
the old Spanish-American cow country. 9. Capa is used exclusively 
to mean slicker. 10. The mule which Don Miguelito had ridden as a 
boy had a reputation; he could not be worked in harness, but was good 
asacutting animal. His age is implied by the fact that Don Miguelito 
was a little old man near eighty! 11. The cajén was a feed-trough, a 
popular setee. 

The song is so colloquial and so local, frequently so nearly nonsensi- 
cal and incoherent, that I have essayed a translation that does not 
altogether betray the original, I hope. 


I 
The nineteenth day of March it was, 
A day to be remembered by all, 
When in the pasture called Martinez 
Don Placido’s biuff had a fall. 


2 
Said there Don Adolfito, 
A man of decision and mettle: 
‘‘Let me go on, my boys, 
For we've got to cross these cattle.” 


3 
Said there Don Manuel Hinojosa, 
Who was riding his horse of brown, 
“T’ll follow you, Don Adolfito, 
But let me take my bridle down.” 
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4 
Said there then Joaquin Villareal, 
Who was riding his horse Borracho, 
‘Here a friend is certainly bullying; 
What a pity about this muchacho!” 


5 
Said there Placido Salinas, 
Pacing up and down the river: 
“Here, I'll await you fellows; 
In truth, there’s trouble in my liver.” 


2. 6 
he Now Felis was abentador, 
er All along the river side, 
he And Lupe was atajador 
ee On his iron grey horse astride. 
e- 
ne That evening when rode towards home 
as The mer who had crossed the river, 
an They seemed to the boss of the Camerén 
in An outfit not quite familiar. 
ly 8 
a Lupe wore no leather leggins, 
od Though his skin was well protected; 
to Lupe was not wearing shoes 
a And his wet toes could be detected. 
9 
si What he wore was his old slicker, 
ot From tail to collar a long split, 


And when he got to the Camerén 
He began to dry his breeches a bit. 


Io 
As a boy, Miguel had learned to ride 
On a mule that was his crony— 
Oh he was fine for cutting cattle!— 
Miguel rode him for a pony. 


II 
And now to this we'll say ‘‘so-long,”’ 
Sitting on an old board box, 
And now for a while we’ll sing in song 
Some verses about the coward. 





STILLWATER, OKLA. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI. 


CAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held 
on December 28th, 1922, at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., with President Speck in the chair. 

A meeting of the Council of the Society took place in the morning 


at 9 o'clock. 


The regular meeting was held at 2.30 p.m. and was called to order 
by President Speck. The report of the Secretary was read, as fol- 


lows :— 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The membership of the Society is as follows :— 


Honorary members 
Life members 
Annual members 
Subscribing libraries . 


Total 








1921 1922 
7 

I2 12 

393 394 

179 190 

Sol 602 


Four members have died during the year:—Senator Arthur Boyer, 
Dr. Sara N. Merrick, Rev. Dr. James B. Nies, and James A. Teit. 


The Secretary’s report was accepted. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1922. 


GENERAL FUND. 


Balance from 1921. 

Membership dues. ........ 
Membersbip dues, Canadian Branch . 
G. E. Stechert, sale of Journal 
Interest pe eo a oe 2 ae 
George Foster Peabody, aid for Negro number 
Charles Peabody 


Total receipts 


Expenses. 


New Era Printing Co: 
Jan.—Mar. 1921 . 
Apr.—June 1921 . 
Jul.—Sept. 1921 

Rebates to Branches 

Postage, Boston Branch 

Secretary 
Editor . ee 
Notices for annual meeting . 


Receipts. 


. $000.00 
949.59 
182.20 
506.19 

10.65 
300.00 
300.00 





$2248.63 


- $545.08 
553-30 
625.23 

79.50 
3-00 
2.44 
7-07 
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Thirty- Fourth Annual Meeting of the Society. 


aah WE SE kk kk SK OS ew 3.85 

Miss Andrews, workom Jourmal .. . . ss esivnvnvssesss 6 JOaee 

PE 6 6b Se ESRC KT OHHH Re DH OOS OO SH ww -63 
TNE 5. 5a Se a SA 2 eS oe OS $2129.05 
ee 5 5 a ee eNO ee BSR $ 119.58 


PUBLICATION FUND. 


Receipts. 
NINE is oo a Shik id Se a ee . $1175.46 
ie Pees, Gok Ve ee 8 kk He OK OS 889.94 
De Pesseee, Gos Sen Tee Memes. wk Kk tet ew 600.00 
Contribution to Publication Fund. . ews 35.00 
Prof. Martha W. Beckwith, for Jamaica Memoir. . . ...... . 500.00 
G. EB. Stechert, enle of Biemoins, Vol. XI... tet ete 3.50 
PR iS 4a ee eS en a 59.50 
POPE. ig kw wy oe os 6 ee ee OR eR A ee ee 85.00 
Rs See Se a ee, Be a ee a $3348.40 
Expenses. 
New Era Printing Company, Vol.XII........... 2... . $2068.34 
Miss Andrews, work om Telit BEemOEr.. o.oo nce kcesccccescsccesescce 15.26 
work on Sea Island Memoir... 1c css es ee 99.39 
Us. es. KS Se RSs, ee a OR Se ee $2182.99 
me a. OK eS es ol > Se eee $1165.41 
SUSCRIBERS TO THE PUBLICATION FUND. 
P. G. Brown, Loraine Wyman, G. C. Johnson, 
Edward Lindsey, Eleanor Hague, Elsie Clews Parsons, 
Edith Fowler J. B. Shea, Martha W. Beckwith. 


Mrs. A. D. Richardson, Charles Peabody 


ALFRED M. TozzeEr, Treasurer. 


The report of the Treasurer was accepted. 


Examined and found correct. 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR. 


Owing to the long delay occasioned by the strike of the past year, 
the publication of the Journal is still very much delayed. The 
printing of the volume for 1922 was commenced during the year, one 
number has been completed and the second one is now in type. Ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Postoffice Department, it is impossible to 
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send out these numbers until the whole volume for 1921 has been 
completed. We hope to send out the last number of 1921 and the 
first number of 1922 at about the same time. The Editor did not 
proceed with the printing for the numbers of 1922 because the finan- 
cial status of the Society did not justify further expenditure. How- 
ever, in the course of the year the financial conditions have somewhat 
improved so that now the printing can be continued. 

While the general condition of the Journal was very unsatisfactory, 
the printing of the Memoirs has proceeded at a rapid rate. Two 
Memoirs, Volume XV, Folk-Lore from the Cape Verde Islands by 
Elsie Clews Parsons, and Volume XVI, Folk Tales of the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina by the same author, are nearly completed. The for- 
mer volume is being published in cooperation with the Hispanic Society 
of America. The printing of Volume XVII, Folk-Lore of Jamaica by 
Martha Warren Beckwith has also been begun and will probably be 
completed during the summer of 1923. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANZ Boas. 


A Committee, consisting of Dr. Parsons and Dr. Spinden, was 
appointed to represent the Society in the matter of the Bursum Indian 
Land bill. 


The following officers were elected for 1923 :— 


PRESIDENT, Aurelio M. Espinosa. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Alfred M. Tozzer. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. Walter Fewkes. 

TREASURER, Pliny Earle Goddard. 

SECRETARY, Charles Peabody. 

EpitTor, Franz Boas. 

AssOcIATE Epitors, George Lyman Kittredge, C.-Marius Barbeau, Elsie Clews 
Parsons. 

CouncILLors: (for three years,) J. Frank Dobie, Edward Sapir, Frank G. Speck; 
(for two years,) Alfred L. Kroeber, Phillips Barry, C.-M. Barbeau; (for one year,) John 
R. Swanton, Edward K. Putnam, Stith Thomson. 


Papers were then presented as follows :-— 


** Divination among the Bassa Clans of Southern Cameroun,’’ George Schwab. 

** Weather Lore of the Texas-Mexican Border,”’ J. Frank Dobie. 

“* Variations at Taos from Pueblo Indian Culture,’”’ Elsie Clews Parsons. 

** Sociological Effects of Ignorance in Regard to the Nature of Procreation,’’ George 
Willis Cooke. 


The following papers were read by title :— 


“* The Friendly Lion,’’ Phillips Barry. 

‘*The Primitive Mind,’’ A. A. Goldenweiser. 

‘* Folk Songs of French Canada,’ C. M.-Barbeau. 

“*On the Origin of Ornament —a Psycho-Physiological View,"’ Adolfo de Hostos. 
CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


FoLK-LORE DE OAxAcA.—Pronésticos de tiempo y creencias supersticiosas 
de los indigenas del pueblo de Yalalag, Oaxaca.! 

El pueblo de San Juan Yalalag est4 situado al N. E. de la capital del 
Estado de Oaxaca, en la sierra lamada Ixtldén de Judrez y en las estriba- 
ciones del Zempoaltepetl. Se encuentra como a cincuenta leguas de la 
capital, como a veinte de San Pedro Mitla y como a treinta de Tlacolula. 

El cerro de Yalalag, en el cual se asienta la poblacién, esta rodeado por los 
de San Antonio, al N.; San Francisco y Zegache Bajo, al E.; Misistlan 
al S. y Chichicastepec al O. Estos cerros sirven de limitesal Pueblo. Su 
poblacién es de dos mil novecientos treinta y cinco habitantes, todos indi- 
genas. 

Los siguientes datos folkléricos fueron recogidos durante una visita 
hecha a dicha poblacién para formar su censo etnografico, encomendado por 
la Direccién de Antropologia de México. 


Prondsticos del Tiempo. 


Cuando hay nubes de N. a S. como barridas por escoba, es sefial de que 
va a temblar. 

Un temblor de tierra en la mafiana anuncia Iluvias, y en la tarde, sequia. 

Cuando en la estacién de Iluvias cantan los gallos temprano (de 6 a 8) 
auguran sequia; y cuando cantan en la noche, (de 10 a 12) vienen Iluvias. 

Cuando baja el nivel del agua de los pozos, o ésta se cubre de lama verde, 
es sefial de que va a haber Iluvias. 

Cuando hay neblina en el arroyo es sefial de Iluvia. 

Cuando los cerdos juegan, es sefial de que el tiempo va a cambiar. 

Cuando los zopilotes (Cathartus aura L.) pasan en parvada es sejfial 
de que el tiempo va a cambiar. 

Cuando en el mes de enero cae hielo en los cerros, es sefial de que va a haber 
buenas cosechas. 

Creencias Supersticiosas. 

Para evitar que a las criaturas les causen mal de ojo, se les prende en la 
ropa, espinas de huizache (Pithecolobium albicans Benth). 

A los nifios les amarran, las madres, en el pie una cuerdecita para que no 
se vayan muy lejos del pueblo cuando sean hombres. 

Creen que los rayos son enemigos de pueblos contrarios. 

Creen que cuando hay un eclipse es porque la luna se esté quemando. 

Creen que el canto del Tecolote o Lechuza (Strix pratincola) les anuncia 
la muerte. 

Los caminantes, antes de emprender un viaje, cogen un guajolote (Mellea- 
gris gallopavo L.) y le dan un machetazo en el pescuezo; si el animal trata de 
correr rumbo a donde van, es sefial de que harAn un viaje feliz, si toma rumbo 
contrario, es mal augurio. 

Cuando un caminante se encuentra un PAjaro Azul (Cyiancitta cristata) 
y éste se atravieza en su camino y grita es que le avisa una desgracia. 

Los caminantes, para que les vaya bien en sus viajes, siempre recojen 


' Yalalag: Cerro gue se desparrama odesmorona. Varias interpretaciones se han dado a 
este nombre pero quizds la mAs acertada sea la anterior, pues es la que aceptan los habi- 
tantes mas ancianos y el cura de la poblacién. 
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una piedra del camino y la colocan haciendo un voto, bien en un Arbol, o en 
un montén que de ellas otros caminantes han ido formando. 

Los que construyen su casa “pagan tributo a la tierra,’ poniendo en el 
terreno tamales, pollos descuartizados y sangre de aves; pues de no hacerlo 
asi, la casa se caeria. 

Al hacer sus siembras, para que la cosecha no se pierda, entierran en las 
sementeras: tamales, guajolotes, pollos guisados, y riegan sangre de estos 
animales. 

Cuando un matancero al destazar una res, se encuentra en su interior una 
piedra, la conserva como amuleto y tiene la creencia de que con ella puede 
acercarse y domar al toro mas bravo. Los cazadores también guardan 
como amuleto la piedra encontrada en el cuerpo de algtin venado y creen 
que con este amuleto siempre tendran buena suerte en las cacerfas. 

Los jugadores, para tener fortuna en el juego, usan como amuleto un 
anillo hecho con el esfinter del coyote. 

Si una mujer embarazada ve un eclipse de luna, su hijo nace 
(labihendido). 

Para curar el mal de los ojos: (Blefaritis Glandulo-celiar), pintan unos 
circulos en los ojos del paciente con tizne del comal y con esto el mal se 
asusta y abandona al enfermo. 


‘ 


‘cucho” 


Para curar la erisipela usan las espinas del puerco espin (Coemdu mexi- 
canum Ker). Un pufiado de estas espinas las pasan por la flegmasia a fin 
de ‘“‘barrer”’ la enfermedad; también atan al extremo de ésta, un cordén 
de estambre rojo con el objeto de que no se extienda a mayor superficie. 

Ya para dormirse beben agua para que durante el suefio el alma no aban- 
done el cuerpo y vaya muy lejos a saciar su sed. 

Creen que las almas de los que mueren se van a Mitla (Oaxaca) y entran, 
a su destino, por las ruinas arqueolégicas de los sepulcros que alli existen. 

El dia 31 de diciembre de cada afio van en grandes peregrinaciones a las 
ruinas arqueolégicas de Mitla (Oaxaca), y en los sepulcros que alli existen, 
colocan velas encendidas, ofrendas de comida y dinero, pues creen que las 
almas de sus deudos alli recogen lo que les es mds necesario para su bienestar 
en la otra vida. 

Todo trozo de madera o rama de Arbol que aparente aun caundo sea ligera- 
mente la forma de una cruz, la recojen y la depositan en alguna ermita o en 
el altar de sus casas, pues creen que con esto les viene buena suerte. 

Los ladrones siempre le rezan a Gestas! y le encienden velas para que les 
vaya bien en sus robos. El Cura del lugar tuvo que quitar de una ermita 
una de esas im4genes por la cantidad de devotos que tenia. 

E. M. GoMEZ MAILLEFERT. 


Mexico D. F. 
DIRECCION DE ANTROPOLOGIA 


Las CHANECAS OF TECUANAPA.—The southern part of the State of Vera- 
cruz, around the Coatzacoalcos river, has been studied very little. There 
are practically no archaeological data and no material has been collected 
regarding inhabitants and customs. 

The Coatzacoalcos river with its tributaries the Uspanapa and Coachapa 


1 El llamado mal ladroén, crucificado con Jestis. 
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drain the greater part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and along the banks 
of these rivers vestiges of ancient habitation are frequently found. 

Near the Gulf coast several Indian towns are situated among which may 
be mentioned Ixhuatlan, Moloacan, Chihigapa and Jaltipan, inhabited by 
Indians who speak the Nahuatl language. The country is intimately con- 
nected with some of the persons who played an important part in the Spanish 
conquest; Dofia Marina, the interpreter of Cortez, came from Jaltipan. It 
was from here she was sold by her stepfather to Tabascan traders. It was 
here that she learned the Nahua tongue. Later, when brought to Tabasco 
by the traders, she learned the Maya language. The Indians from Jaltipan 
still hold land that pertains to the property given to Dofia Marina by 
Cortez. 

Bernal Diaz also had lands here, and he complains greatly when Cortez 
orders him to join the expedition to Guatemala. 

Some miles above the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos may still be seen the 
slight remains of Espiritu Santo, the town conquered by Diego de Ordaz and 
through which Cortez passed on his way to Guatemala in 1524. 

Returning from a trip into the dense tropical forests found along the banks 
of the Uspanapa river, one of the main tributaries to the Coatzacoalcos, my 
guide lost his way. At first he would not admit this, and seemed to hope he 
would see some sign that would bring him on the trail. But as he did not 
find such signs, he disappeared into the bush for a short moment. He re- 
turned with the stalk of one of the paddle-shaped leaves which grow so 
plentifully in the moist parts of the bush, along the small streams, and in 
swampy places. He had cut a part of the stalk about 50 centimeters in 
length. This he now cut and extracted some of the pulpy marrow in such a 
way that, by a slight twist, it would separate in two parts like the links of a 
chain. By another twist and pull, these two links would be pressed into their 
original position, forming again a part of a stalk, wherein hardly any cut 
could be seen. When opened this instrument looked like two interlinked 
violin bows, or a children’s puzzle game. 

While cutting the stalk he did not speak, and after having finished he 
threw the instrument on the ground. Thereafter we continued our walk 
and soon after came to the trail that led to Tecuanapa and camp. 

On the way to camp I asked as to the significance of this strange action 
of his, and he only answered that it was meant for the ‘‘Chanecas.”’ 

Knowing that the Indians, even after one has known them for a long 
time, are not fond of letting a stranger into their secret mysteries of the 
forests, I did not press the question. 

But later, in the evening in camp, I got hold of a small boy who had been 
my camp-boy for some time, and asked him who the ‘‘Chanecas”’ were. 

He explained that they were some women, living deep in the forests, who 
sought to lead the wanderer off the road. They would make him follow 
them into the heart of the woods, live there with him in love and finally kill 
him. Long after, he would be found dead in the wilderness, a token of the 
powers of the beautiful ‘‘Chanecas.”’ 

Now, when a man lost his way in the forest, he would make an instru- 
ment, as the one my guide had made in the afternoon. The ‘“Chanecas”’ 
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would come up behind, find the instrument, look at it, play with it and try 
to find out how it was made and how it worked. This would lead their 
thoughts away from the wanderer and give him time to regain the trail. 

Often in the mornings the fogs will cover the forests. As the sun climbs 
higher in the sky, the fogs will lift, but here and there among the trees on 
the hills, small clouds will hang for a time. They will lift slowly like smoke 
from a fire. These, the Indians say, are the fires of the ‘‘Chanecas,” 
There they cook their food, and there they live with their victims. 

In the same region a few stories were collected of certain people who 
have the gift of transforming themselves into animal form whenever they 
wished to do so. FRANS Bom. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


‘““HINKIE DINKIE PARLEvous.’’—A recent issue of The American Journal 
of Folk-Lore (No. 134, pp. 386-389) contains an article entitled ‘‘Communal 
Composition in the A.E.F.”” by Mr. Atcheson L. Hench. The article 
blandly illustrates the vitality of certain misconceptions concerning ballads 
and their composition. These misconceptions arose without valid evidence 
behind them and they linger only through the weight of tradition. Despite 
his heading, Mr. Hench’s lyric material has nothing to do with ballads, i.e., 
songs that tell a story. His article might better have been called ‘‘ Folk- 
since it has to do with improvised ephemeral 


Improvisation in the A.E.F., 
songs, not with ballads. 

Mr. Hench writes that in the summer of 1918 there appeared in the 
childish ditty’ known usually by the name of 
“‘Hinkie Dinkie Parlezvous.’’ ‘‘The tune,’’ he says, ‘‘was always the 


American army in France a “ 
same; but the subjects were of all sorts.’’ Its existence was entirely oral 
and new stanzas were constantly improvised. It is not shown that the 
ditty ever developed a plot or story, or, indeed, that it developed unity of 
any type other than that arising from the persistence of the tune to which 
the words were sung. Yet Mr. Hench’s concluding paragraph is as follows: 
Such material confirms, in part at least, the conception of ballad 
composition as stated by Professor G. L. Kittredge in his introduction 
to F. J. Child’s ‘English and Scottish Ballads.’’ ‘‘ Different members 
of the throng, one after another, may chant each a verse, composed on 
the spur of the moment, and the sum of these various contributions 
makesasong. This is communal composition, though each verse taken 
by itself, is the work of an individual. A song made in this way is no 
man’s property and has no individual author. The folk is its author.” 
Now the English and Scottish traditional ballads are not ‘“‘ Hinkie Dinkies.” 
Each tells a vivid story and the variants for each ballad are recognizable 
variants of that story. Mr. Hench’s folk-improvisations are not like the 
Child ballads but resemble folk-improvisations everywhere. Improvisations 
by groups of singing suldiers were frequent in the United States, as well as 
in France, during the war period. I have collected group-improvisations 
for years, to see what they are like and what happens to them; but I have 
never found a single instance of their developing into song-narratives or 
ballads. They are never sung to original airs, are generally satires or lam- 
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poons, are simple and structureless in character, and are not a very impor- 
tant or durable type of lyric. To connect ‘“‘Hinkie Dinkie’’ with the 
English and Scottish ballads, Mr. Hench would have to show: (1) that it 
developed plot, i.e., turned into a narrative song; (2) that it improved re- 
markably in structure and quality; and (3) that it achieved permanence 
and diffusion in its developed story form. Yet, no doubt, it has been as 
short-lived as the shifting improvisations of Texas cowboys, or of negroes 
at religious meetings, or of groups of singing students. In other words, if 
“Hinkie Dinkie’’ proves anything, it proves that the English and Scottish 
ballads were composed in no such way. No one has yet been able to bring 
forward a body of folk-improvisations achieving anywhere, through any 
kind of process, story form and high lyric quality and lasting diffusion. 
Yet how often, when someone improvises a few simple stanzas in public, or 
adapts some older song, or adds a few lines to something sung by others, we 
are told that this is ‘‘ proof of communal origin’’ for that distinctive and 
much higher type of lyric, or lyric-epic, the English traditional ballad. 

In general, I think it time that the term ‘‘communal”’ be dislodged from 
inevitable association with the composition of folk-ballads, whatever be the 
sense in which the term is used. Ballads or songs in oral tradition differ 
from ballads handed down in printed form in that they are in a state of flux, 
while ballads of the other type are static, their form fixed by the printed 
page. This is the only dependable distinction to be made between tradi- 
tional ballads and other ballads. Genuine folk ballads are continually 
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modified in the mouths of individual singers. But the modifications of 
individual singers do not permanently “represent a community,’’ though 
some of them may originally have been made on a public occasion. As 
time goes on, one singer in a community makes one set of changes; another 
makes another set; indeed, the same singers do not always sing the same 
songs in the same way. There are no ‘“‘communal changes’”’ for there is no 
static communal ballad. Nor does it help much to say instead that ballads 
are ‘of composite authorship.’’ It is the refashioning of the original text 
in the mouths of a succession of individual singers that deserves the empha- 
sis. A permanent communal text, the result of composite authorship, or rep- 
resenting in any valid sense some community, is never achieved. 
LouisE PounpD. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE VirRGINIA FoLK-LorE SociEty.—The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society was called to order on December 1, 1922, at two 
o'clock P M., by the President, Mr. John Stone, in the Broad Street Metho- 
dist Church, Richmond, Va. The attendance was good. Miss Alfreda M. 
Peel delighted the audience by singing a number of ballads, to a pipe-organ 
accompaniment. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Archivist, reviewed the history of the Society, congratu- 
lated the members on having received ballads from every county in Virginia, and urged 
afurther search for three ballads that are still missing. He read aloud ‘‘ The Cruel 
Brother” (No. 11) and said that it was typical in both form and content, and that he 
was sure it, as well as Nos. 99 and 248, would soon be reported from Virginia. He ex- 
Pressed again the appreciation of the Society for the generous aid extended by the 
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Colonial Dames of America in the State of Virginia, to whose financial assistance the 

success of the year’s work was largely due. His report of the year’s activity follows. 

The following ballads have been collected in 1922: The figures in parenthesis show 
the number of the ballad as given by Professor Child in his English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads and retained by Professor Kittredge in his one-volume edition of Professor Child's 
larger work. The counties mentioned are those in which the ballads were found. Of the 
twenty-two ballads here listed, all those not otherwise credited were sent in by Mr, 
John Stone, President of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society. 

“‘The Devil’s Nine Questions” (1), with music, sent in by Miss Alfreda M. Peel. Thig 
ballad, so far as I know, has not hitherto been reported from the United States: 
(Giles). 

‘*Seven Kings’ Daughters’’ (4), with music, two versions, sent in by Miss,Alfreda M. Peele, 
and another version by Mr. John Stone: Roanoke, King and Queen. 

**Seven Brothers” (7), with music, sent in by Miss Martha M. Davis: Rockingham. 

‘‘Lord Randal”’ (12), with music, sent in by Miss Martha M. Davis: Rockingham. 

‘*Edward”’ (13): King George. 

‘‘The Three Crows"’ (26). Chiefly fragments: Stafford, Essex (2), New Kent, Middlesex, 
Northumberland (3), Loudon, Warren, Frederick. 

“‘The Two Brothers”’ (49), with music, sent in by Miss Martha M. Davis: Rockingham. 

‘Young Hunting”’ (68), with music, sent in by Miss Alfreda M. Peel: Giles. 

“Fair Ellen and the Brown Girl" (73): Stafford (2), Northumberland. 

‘‘Fair Margaret and Sweet William’ (74): Stafford (2). 

‘‘Lord Lovel"’ (75): Caroline, King and Queen, Stafford, Loudon. 

**Lass of Roch Royal”’ (76). Fragments: King George, Westmoreland, King and Queen, 
New Kent, Middlesex (2), Loudon, Clark. 

‘Barbara Allan’’ (84): King and Queen, Stafford (3), New Kent, King George (2), 
Northumberland, Middlesex, Richmond, Warren, Clark. 

**George Collins” (85), fragments sent in by Miss Martha M. Davis and Mr. John Stone: 
Rockingham, King George. 

‘The Hangman” (95): Stafford, King George, Westmoreland, King William, New Kent 
Richmond, Warren. 

‘Mary Hamilton” (173), fragment, with music, sent in by Miss Alfreda M. Peel. Not 
hitherto reported from Virginia: Roanoke. 

‘The House Carpenter” (243), with music sent in by Miss Alfreda M. Peel, and two 
versions by Mr. John Stone: Roanoke, Stafford, King William. 

**The Wife Wrapped in Wether’s Skin”’ (277): Loudon, Warren. 

“*The Farmer's Curst Wife’ (278): Warren. 

**Golden Vanity”’ (286): King William. 

‘*The Mermaid”’ (289): Halifax, New Kent (2), King George. 

** John O’Hazelgreen”’ (293), fragment: Albermarle. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Mr. John Stone, Alberene, Va. 

Vice-Presidenits—Miss Alfreda M. Peel, Salem, Va.; Miss Martha M. Davis, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Alta Vista, Va.; Dr. J. C. Metcalf, Professor of 
English Literature, University of V.rginia; Dr. J. D. Eggleston, Hampden-Sidney, Va.; 
Miss Roxie Martin, Free Union, Va.; Dr. J. M. Grainger, Professor of English, Farm- 
ville Normal, Farmville, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. J. Bowie Ferneyhough, Richmond, Va. 

Archivist—Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Head of the Department of English, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 











